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ABSTRACT 

This guide, which is intended for use by decision 
makers, administrators, volunteers, teachers, and other educators in 
fields related to adult literacy, is designed to assist in the 
development and improvement of transition strategies for students 
participating in volunteer literacy and adult education programs. 
Chapter 1 summarizes the draft report on transitions that was written 
in preparation for the May 1994 national conference "Transitions : 
Building Better Partnerships between Literacy Volunteer and Adult 
Education Programs. 11 Presented in chapter 2 are summaries of the 
following background papers presented at the conference: "Technology 
as an Instructional Strategy for Program Transitions' 1 (Eunice N. 
Askov, Barbara H. Van Horn); "Setting Up Transitional Programs 
through Effective Collaboration: A Practitioner's Point of Vie^", 
(Carol Clymer-Spradling) ; "Learner Portfolios to Support Transitions 
in Adult Education" (Jane Braunger, Sylvia Hart-Landsberg , Stephen 
Reder) ; "Strategies for Building Collaborative Relationships and 
Articulated Programs" (Judith Alamprese) . Chapter 3 reports on the 
following conference activities: National Adult Literacy Survey 
preconf erence, opening plenary, workshops, keynote address, strategic 
agenda setting, strategic design session, report out session, and 
closing. Preserted in chapter 4 are various strategic planning 
materials, including guiding questions and exercises in developing a 
vision. (MN) 
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This Guide to Effective Transition 
Strategies was developed by the 
National Alliance of Business 
(NAB) under a contract with the 
U.S. Department of Education entitled, 
Transitions: Building Better Partnerships 
Between Literacy Volunteer and Adult 
Education Programs. The project began 
during the fall of 1993 with a review of 
the literature on adult literacy transitions 
and culminated with a national confer- 
ence in Washington, DC on May 15 - 17, 
1994. Throughout the project, the objec- 
tives have been to: identify critical ele- 
ments in and effective models of promis- 
ing transition strategies; provide guid- 
ance to state and local adult literacy 
providers in drafting or improving plans 
for transition strategies; and disseminate 
information on the literacy volunteer and 
the Federally assisted, State-administered 
adult education network. 

The literature review included a wide 
range of reports, periodicals, newsletters, 
books, and other related publications. In 
addition, extensive discussions were 
held with program administrators, practi- 
tioners, teachers, students, volunteers, 
and other individuals active in the field 
of adult education and literacy. The 
review also included an extensive search 
of the ERIC database. 

The conference drew nearly 200 adult lit- 
eracy providers, adult education and lit- 
eracy policy experts, and federal and 
state education officials to Washington 
for two and a half days of discussion, 
strategizing and networking. The confer- 
ence explored issues related to the 1992 
National Ac'ult Literacy Survey, the use 
of technology, learner portfolios, and 
community collaboration as strategies to 
improve transitions. By the end of the 
conference, participants had been able to 
establish common ground and agree 
upon collective goals. In addition, the 



conference was useful for many partici- 
pants as an opportunity to establish or 
expand the network of individuals com- 
mitted to improving literacy services for 
adult students in the U.S. 

The purposes of this Guide are three-fold: 

(1) to compile and summarize the infor- 
mation collected during this project; 

(2) to report on the status of effective 
transition strategies for helping adult stu- 
dents access all available and appropriate 
volunteer literacy and adult education 
services; and 

(3) to assist in the development and im- 
provement of transition strategies for all 
students participating in literacy programs. 

The Guide is intended for decision-mak- 
ers, administrators, volunteers, teachers, 
and other educators in related fields. It 
is hoped that the Guide will become a 
valuable resource for those committed to 
improving programs that provide adult 
literacy services in the United States. 

The Guide contains several different 
types of information. Chapter I provides 
a summary of the Draft Report on 
Transitions that was written in prepara- 
tion for the National Conference. This 
Chapter also contains general informa- 
tion on the state of adult education and 
literacy today and some of the key issues 
in designing effective transition strate- 
gies. Chapter II includes specific infor- 
mation on several transition strategies 
that are being used in programs current- 
ly. Chapter III is a recap of the 
Conference on Transitions and includes 
detailed summaries of each of the differ- 
ent sessions that were held during the 
two and half days. Chapter IV consists 
of the Strategic Planning Materials that 
were used during the conference. The 
final Chapter is a brief summary of the 
conclusions and recommendations dis- 
cussed during the conference. 
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WHAT IS A TRANSITION? 

A transition is a passage from one 
condition, form, stage, activity, or 
place to another. Specifically, adult 
literacy transition strategies can help 
learners progress smoothly along an 
. educational continuum and realize 
their personal educational and 
employment goals, to become pro- 
ductive, self-sufficient citizens. 

To look at transitional efforts for advanc- 
ing adult students in educational pro- 
grams, one should acknowledge the cur- 
rent field of adult education and literacy. 
This field today is as broad and diverse 
as the teachers, tutors, students, and 
communities involved. Adult education 
and literacy programs include workplace 
& family literacy, welfare to work, adult 
basic education, english-as-a-second-lan- 
guage and adult secondary education. 
This arena, however, has been brought to 
the forefront over the past several years 
by several recent events, including the 
amendments to the Adult Education Act 
enacted by the National Literacy Act of 
1991, the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS), and the passage of The Goals 
2000: Educate America Act. These three 
events are a response to the realization 
that the lack of basir educational skills 
prevents our workforce from obtaining 
the technical skills required to compete 
in the global marketplace. It has also 
become clear that we all could benefit 
from further education, training and 
retraining i.e. lifelong learning. The 
need for increased literacy levels of 
adults who are both outside and already 
in the workforce so we can become more 
productive citizens and self-sufficient is 
clear. 



The National Literacy Act 
of 1991 

Our response to this challenge must 
come from all levels of government as 
well as from other public and private 
organizations and individuals. In July of 
1991, the National Literacy Act was 
signed into law. This Act defines literacy 
as: 

"An individual's ability to read, write, 
and speak in English, and compute 
and solve problems at levels of profi- 
ciency necessary to function on the 
job and in society, to achieve one's 
goals, and develop one's knowledge 
and potential ft 

The Act makes it easier for volunteer lit- 
eracy and other community-based orga- 
nizations to access funds through its 
"direct and equitable access" provisions. 
However, the Act also requires that pro- 
grams receiving federal assistance 
through the Basic State Giant Program 
must demonstrate: past effectiveness in 
providing services to educationally dis- 
advantaged adults; accountability in pro- 
gram efforts (showing learning gains of 
students); the degree to which they will 
coordinate and utilize other literacy and 
social services available in the communi- 
ty; and their commitment to serve indi- 
viduals in the community most in need 
of literacy services. 

This Act further reinforces the need for 
collaboration among public and private 
adult education and literacy programs to 
avoid costly duplication of effort and 
competition for limited resources. 
Finally, it recognizes the valuable role all 
systems have in ensuring that adult 
learners have access to programs that are 
responsive to adult learner needs and 
that allow them to reach their full poten- 
tial. 



National Adult Literacy 
Survey 

The National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) was conducted by the 
Educational Testing Service for the 
National Center on Education Statistics. 
The survey was conducted during the 
first eight months of 1992 with a nation- 
ally representative sample of 13,600 
adults. Twelve states chose to participate 
in a special study designed to provide 
state level results comparable to the 
national data. In addition, 1,100 inmates 
of some 80 federal and state prisons were 
included in the survey. Additionally, the 
survey was amended to include adults 60 
years of age and older. In total, over 
26 s ,000 adults were surveyed. 

The survey consisted of three scales: 
prose; document; and quantitative. The 
scales range from 0-500 but were split 
into five levels for analysis. The results 
were not encouraging. Twenty-one to 
twenty-three percent of all adults demon- 
strated skills in the lowest level on the 
prose, document and quantitative profi- 
ciencies. Translated into population 
terms, this means that some 40 to 44 mil- 
lion adults nationwide demonstrated 
skills in the lowest literacy level defined. 
Another twenty-five to twenty-eight per- 
cent of the respondents, representing 
about 50 million adults nationwide, 
demonstrated skills in the next higher 
level or proficiency on each of the three 
scales. The NALS highlights, among 
other things, that the availabilUy of adult 
education and literacy services Including 
volunteer tutorial and small-group 
instruction is critical. 



Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act 

On March 31, 1994, President Clinton 
signed into law the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act. This Act provides 
resources to states and communities to 
develop and implement comprehensive 
education reform aimed at helping all 
students reach challenging new academ- 
ic and occupational skill standards. 
Goals 2000 also codified the National 
Education Goals and established the 
National Education Goals Panel and the 
National Education Standards and 
Improvement Council to oversee the 
Nation's progress in reaching the goals. 
Goal 5 of the Act states: 

"Every adult American will be liter- 
ate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a 
global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship/' 

To reach Goal 5, many citizens will need 
to return to school to further their educa- 
tion. As these students enter and 
progress through adult education and lit- 
eracy classes, it is imperative that the full 
range of educational opportunities be 
made available to them. To the extent 
that students are able to access educa- 
tional services along the entire spectrum 
of learning, the more students are likely 
to continue their education. 

The Adult Education and 
Literacy Delivery System 

These developments have occurred with- 
in a well established yet extremely dif- 
fuse adult education and literacy deliv- 
ery system. The "system" includes 
Federal, state and local programs, public 
and private providers, volunteer literacy, 
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ABE, ESL and ASE education, as well as 
workplace literacy, family literacy and 
welfare-to-work programs. The major 
source of Federal support for basic skills 
programs is the Adult Education Act, 
Public Law 100-297, as amended by the 
National Literacy Act of 1991. The Act 
supports basic literacy and English as a 
second Language programs for all eligible 
adults, who are 16 years of age and over, 
not currently enrolled in school, and 
who lack a high school diploma or the 
basic skills necessary to function effec- 
tively on the job and in their daily lives. 
Funds are allocated to the 57 States and 
territories on a formula based on the 
number of adults who have not graduat- 
ed from high school. States distribute 
funds to local providers of adult educa- 
tion and literacy services through various 
processes using State critpria. States are 
required to match funds for services. 
Currently, more than 3.7 million students 
are being served annually in over 3,000 
programs at 24,000 learning sites. 

The Act also includes a provision for 
"direct and equitable access" which 
allows all eligible programs to apply 
directly to the States for participation in 
the funding efforts. Those agencies and 
organizations that may be eligible to par- 
ticipate in this effort include: local edu- 
cation agencies; community-based orga- 
nizations such as libraries and churches; 
correctional education agencies; 
post-secondary institutions; and public 
or private non-profit agencies. 
Instructional efforts through this 
State-administered adult education pro- 
gram include: adult basic education, 
adult secondary education, English as a 
second language, and pre-GED programs. 
Federal funding for basic grants in FY 
1994 totalled $261 million. Of the 3.7 
million students served in the adult edu- 
cation program last year, about 1.1 mil- 



lion were enrolled in adult secondary 
education programs, including TED pro- 
grams; 1.1 million in ESL; and the 
remainder in programs below the eigth 
grade level. 

The adult education system is also sup- 
ported by an extensive network of volun- 
teer programs and organizations. 
Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) and 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) are 
the primary national providers of volun- 
teer-based literacy instruction. Together 
they account for more than 150,000 vol- 
unteers who provide tutoring and admin- 
istrative support. Basic literacy instruc- 
tion and beginning ESL instruction are 
provided on a one-to-one or small-group 
basis by tutors trained through the for- 
mal LVA or LLA tutor training sequence. 
In addition, many adult education staff 
of state-administered programs incorpo- 
rate LVA or LLA methods and materials. 
The two nonprofit organizations admin- 
ister educational programs in a combined 
total of 1,400 localities nationwide. 
Cross referral between the voluntary 
organizations and Adult Education pro- 
grams is the most common form of coop- 
eration between the voluntary and the 
Adult Education systems. The use of 
volunteers in state-funded adult educa- 
tion programs has increased dramatically 
from 34,000 in 1985 to over 98,000 in 
1992. Some, but not all, of these volun- 
teers are included in the 150,000 figure 
cited above. The chart on the next page 
indicates the various educational levels 
used to determine the types of adult edu- 
cation and literacy instructional services 
pvuvided to adult learners. 

Transitions in General 

Before we explore, in detail, strategies for 
helping adult learners access the contin- 
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uum of educational services available in 
volunteer literacy tutorial and adult basic 
education programs, it is helpful to look 
closely at several other common types of 
transitions. These transitions can serve 
as background for examining the transi- 
tion between volunteer literacy ana adult 
education programs. 

SchooMo-Work. Although the goal of 
universal literacy in the U.S. refers 
specifically to the literacy of adults, sig- 
nificant progress toward the goal is 
dependent to a great extent upon educa- 
tional experiences prior to adulthood. In 
recent years there has been concern that 
too much emphasis has been placed on 
students going from high school to col- 
lege and little attention has been given to 
the students who do not plan to immedi- 
ately attend a four year college or univer- 
sity. Recently, however, this has been 
changing. The number of programs that 
have been developed to meet the 
school-to-work transition is growing. In 
some communities, business leaders are 
entering into a new form of collaboration 
known as work-education partnerships. 
Although these work-education partner- 
ships vary by their nature, they share a 
number of common elements. 
Successful partnerships use brokers to 
develop links among all key stakehold- 



ers, ensure commitment by developing a 
sense of ownership among the various 
organizations, develop formal plans, 
establish organizations to manage the 
operation, and cultivate and maintain the 
partnership. 

High School to College. An additional 
type of transition experience involves 
students transitioning from high school 
or work to college. A report prepared by 
the National Center on Postsecondary 
Teaching, Learning and Assessment enti- 
tled Out of Class Experiences Research 
Program: The Transition to College 
Project examined how new college stu- 
dents become aware of and involved in 
the academic and non-academic learning 
communities of the campus. The results 
suggested that the transition was com- 
plex and varied according to several fac- 
tors, including: the expectations of stu- 
dents upon enrollment in college; the 
support provided by friends and class- 
mates; the students 1 family relationships; 
and various types of validation experi- 
ences of students to the new environ- 
ment of colleges. 

English as a Second Language. The U.S. 
Department of Education administers the 
National English Literacy Transitional 
Demonstration Program the purpose of 
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which is to develop innovative approach- 
es, methods and technologies to help 
limited English proficient adults and 
out-of-school youth achieve full compe- 
tency in English. Transitional ESL pro- 
grams are designed to help limited 
English proficient students make the 
transition from one instructional level to 
another, from one service provider to 
another and to prepare them for the liter- 
acy demands of vocational education, 
college transfer or college credit pro- 
grams. In Fiscal Year 1992, three 
grantees were selected cn a competitive 
basis. The three grantees were: the 
Arlington Adult Learning System; the 
Massachusetts English Literacy Demon- 
stration Project; and the Success Through 
Transitional English Program. Each grantee 
was required to create a partnership among 
service providers that included at least one 
community-based organization and at least 
one community college or technical insti- 
tute. Partnerships could also include other 
public or private agencies, institutions or 
organizations. 

Special Education. There are also a con- 
siderable number of programs that assist 
disabled students in successfully transi- 
tioning to the community environment. 
A 1991 Survey of State Directors of 
Special Education found that at least half 
of the 38 respondents had transitions 
programs in their school districts. The 
most identifiable components of these 
transition programs included interagency 
cooperative planning, community inte- 
gration, on-the-job training; vocational 
rehabilitation counseling and parental 
involvement. 

Welfare-to-Work. Another important 
transition strategy involves adults partic- 
ipating in welfare-to-work programs 
under the Job Opportunities and Basic 
Skills program. Many welfare-to-work 
programs have been successful because 



they provide additional services such as 
child care, transportation, medical insur- 
ance, and sometimes funds for clothes, 
uniforms and tools. In addition, many of 
these programs are flexible in responding 
to client needs. For example, in some 
cases, reimbursement for child care is 
offered, in others, assistance in finding 
an appropriate day care home or child 
care center may be provided. 
Additionally, many programs give trans- 
portation vouchers, reimbursement for 
gas or for transportation and/or assis- 
tance in planning bus or automobile 
routes. In some cases, Medicaid for wel- 
fare recipients can now be continued for 
twelve months after they start work. 
Finally, advice on the types of clothes, 
uniforms and tools that are appropriate is 
sometime supplied as are reimburse- 
ments or loans for buying the initial 
items. The client-centered focus of many 
welfare-to-work programs appears to be a 
critical factor in their success. 

Elements of Transition 
Programs 

From these examples it is possible to infer 
several essential elements that are common 
to successful transition strategies: 

• Participants have an understanding of 
what the new situation will be like, 
and the knowledge necessary to make 
choices regarding the new situation. 

• Programs have successfully arranged 
for a smooth transition between the 
old and new situations. 

• Participants often have actual experi- 
ence in the new situation. 

• Services that will assist the transition 
are provided. 

• Students are supported and encour- 
aged to continue their participation in 
the new situation. 
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In addition to common elements in tran- 
sition programs, there are a number of 
challenges that frequently must be 
addressed and overcome by transition 
program administrators. Individual par- 
ticipants who are in a program should 
work closely with the ieacher or instruc- 
tor to make decisions about the transition 
based on their own personal experience, 
goals and expectations. For example, a 
ninth grade adult learner in a basic litera- 
cy/career choice program may not be 
ready to make lifetime choices alone. 
Welfare-to-work program participants 
sometimes are faced with an array of 
educational, vocational training, job 
placement and other services from which 
they must choose without proper assis- 
tance. Overcoming this challenge 
requires that adnnnstrators in the "send- 
ing" program have knowledge of and 
access to "receiving" programs so that 
they may fully inform the student about 
his/her options. 

Another challenge for successful, transi- 
tion programs is to enable individuals to 
understand the array of options available 
to them. Thus, school-to-work and wel- 
fare-to-work programs seek to provide 
work experience; high school to college 
programs seek to provide a sample of t he 
college experience (perhaps through a 
summer program, or a program using col- 
lege students as mentors); and a volun- 
teer tutorial or an adult literacy program 
seeks to provide information on other 
adult education programs. 

Providing adequate and accurate infor- 
mation about the transition can be chal- 
lenging for several reasons. For example, 
the adult learner may have a negative 
image of the classroom from a previous 
experience. The adult student may think 
an adult education class will be like the 
unpleasant experience he/she may have 
had in a regular high school classroom. 



Experiencing such a feeling might pre- 
vent the adult learner from enrolling in 
an adult basic education class. 
Therefore, it is important to impart a gen- 
uine understanding of the new situation. 
In the areas of school-to-work and wel- 
fare-to-work, this may be arranged 
through part-time work experience for 
students or welfare clients. For adult 
learners, this means a genuine under- 
standing that the adult education class 
may be similar to their positive experi- 
ence with a volunteer tutorial program. 



Adult Education and 
Literacy Transitions 

In the field of adult education and litera- 
cy, there are cross-referrals between vol- 
unteer and adult basic education pro- 
grams, and transitions between GED 
preparation and community college or 
Postsecondary vocational programs, how- 
ever, the major transition for adult learn- 
ers is between being tutored in a volun- 
teer literacy program and enrolling in an 
adult education class. The use of volun- 
teers in federally-funded, state-admini?- 
tered adult education programs is exten- 
sive, however, there are several differ- 
ences between volunteer based literacy 
and adult education programs. Many 
volunteer literacy programs are affiliated 
with Literacy Volunteers of America, 
Laubach Literacy Action or with other 
community-based organizations. They 
are frequently located in libraries. 
Volunteer programs predominantly use 
one-on-one instruction, or occasionally 
have tutors working with small groups as 
compared with larger groups in adult 
basic education classroom settings. A 
primary focus of the volunteer programs 
is to develop supportive, one-on-one 
relationships between the tutor and the 
student. 
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Because of the differences, the transition 
between programs may be discomforting 
to students for a number of reasons. 
There is a big difference between the 
adult learner admitting that he/she has 
limited literacy skills to an individual 
tutor and admitting this before other stu- 
dents in an adult education class. There 
is a certain amount of privacy that must 
be given up during the transition. 

Another difficult change is in the mode 
of learning. As an adult learner moves 
along the educational continuum, he/she 
is in the process of transitioning from a 
dependent to an independent learner. A 
dependent learner may be unfamiliar 
with the planning, organizing, and 
directing required by the learning 
process. The independent learner, with 
periodic assistance and involvement 
from a teacher or tutor, may be able to 
progress with less intonse support. This 
transformation from dependence to inde- 
pendence is an important element of a 
successful transition strategy. 

Additionally, there is a false perception 
that students in adult education pro- 
grams, in general, have significantly dif- 
ferent goals from students in volunteer 
literacy programs. The reality, however, 
is that adult learners participating in vol- 
unteer literacy programs may have simi- 
lar goals to those attending adult educa- 
tion classes. For example, both groups 
may be studying literacy to learn the 
basics of English as a foreign language, to 
be able to read to their children or to 
help their children with their homework. 

In addition, many adult learners come to 
adult literacy programs after experienc- 
ing difficulty in the public schools. The 
privacy and support found in the adult 
learner-tutor relationship of a volunteer 
program can provide the beginning of a 
new or renewed interest in learning. For 



these adult learners this relationship may 
foster a love of reading long since forgot- 
ten. Other adult learners participate in 
literacy programs after emigrating from 
countries where they never had the 
opportunity to learn English. They may 
have struggled with English, and have 
come to the program determined to con- 
quer the language. These adult learners 
generally come to literacy programs with 
diverse goals. Their goals are personal, 
and the one-on-one relationship with 
their tutor allows them to design a pro- 
gram to meet their needs. The privacy 
and individual attention afforded by the 
volunteer system are paramount. After 
six months or a year, many of these adult 
learners develop a close relationship 
with their tutors. Their perception of the 
adult education system may foster a 
reluctance to change what they have 
found to be successful i.e. the 
one-on-one tutoring that allows personal 
attention and immediate feedback. They 
may view the classroom situation as 
threatening, maybe reminiscent of prior 
school experience that was not positive. 

Finally, maintaining a reliable source of 
funding has sometimes been difficult for 
many volunteer programs. In a report for 
the U.S. Department of Education, 
Westat, Inc. noted that while several of 
the literacy volunteer programs they vis- 
ited had succeeded in obtaining state or 
local government funds, and all of the 
sites had developed a significant amount 
of support through the United Way, all 
but one of the sites they visited spent a 
great deal of time on fundraising. The 
one site that did not spend much time 
fundraising received more governmental 
support than the others, and was more 
directly involved than the others with 
ABE. Some of the federal and state funds 
had been targeted to support adults 
referred for service by other agencies 



(e.g., JTPA), while other funds supported 
general activities. 

Critical Issues in building 
partnerships 

In addition to the challenges identified 
above, there are several potential issues 
that must be addressed as part of an 
effort to build partnerships that develop 
partnerships among all literacy and adult 
education providers. 

First, there is tendency to view a partner- 
ship as an end in itself - a way of satisfy- 
ing some externally imposed mandate. 
While cooperative agreements, formal or 
informal, may serve short-term interests, 
long-term collaboration must be based on 
goals or ends rather than means. A part- 
nership is a means to some goal not an 
end in itself. Building an effective transi- 
tion program that keeps the adult learner 
as its focus at all times should be a goal 
of partnerships. 

Second, there is a view that real philo- 
sophical differences between literacy 
programs car and should be ignored in 
order to overcome the " fragmentation" of 
the literacy field and to promote transi- 
tional strategies. What appears, however, 
to outsiders as "turf protection" may in 
fact reflect important differences in how 
to serve adult learners. Attempts to 
ignore such differences may take the 
shape of such transitional activities as 
common referral systems, recruiting, or 
consciousness-raising campaigns - activ- 
ities that are least likely to emphasize 
distinctions among programs that may be 
vital to the adult learner. 

Third, the scarcity of politically support- 
ed offices to promote a transition or coor- 
dination strategy, such as a state office of 
literacy may prevent linkages. 



Responsibility for translating mandates 
into action steps is typically diffuse in 
literacy efforts. The ability to provide 
incentives for collaboration and to 
ensure oversight in developing transi- 
tional strategies between public and pri- 
vate literacy and literacy-related pro- 
grams is best carried out by offices with 
political clout. 

What these potential challenges show is 
that we must move toward the establish- 
ment of a continuum of services with 
access for adults that responds to the 
diverse needs of the adult learners yet at 
the same time incorporates the various 
interests in the literacy community. 



Roles and Responsibilities 

Transitions between volunteer literacy 
and adult education programs can be 
developed by encouraging tutors, 
instructors, and teachers to work togeth- 
er cooperatively and to broach the sub- 
ject with their students. Promoting the 
idea of a student-mentor relationship can 
be a critical first step in creating a shared 
responsibility for an adult learner's suc- 
cess. The mentor is anyone - teacher, 
instructor, tutor - who has a stake in the 
learner's educational success. The men- 
tor can also help to ensure that the stu- 
dent is aware of all the potential pro- 
grams and services available. Implicit in 
this role is that the mentor is fully aware 
of the student's goals, expectations, fears 
and concerns. Adult literacy providers 
can best use their energies by focusing 
on broad issues of working together to 
make it easier for students to progress 
toward their own learning gor Is. 

While the roles of individual programs, 
and to a certain extent, the volunteer and 
adult education "systems" may differ, the 
responsibility for developing a smooth 
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continuum that is accessible to all learn- 
ers is a shared one. Adult literacy when 
viewed as a continuum includes all the 
partners who support a learner's 
progress. 

Within the continuum the common 
denominator is a supportive environ- 
ment. There are, however, several key 
elements that may be critical to success. 
The first is that learners have control of 
their own learning process. They should 
move to different levels in their learning 
when they are ready, not when one of the 
partners mandates it. The second is that 
learners sense a collaborative spirit 
among the partners. When they recog- 
nize the progress they are making (and 
can continue to make) they are made 
aware of and directed to additional ser- 
vices or programs tc continue their learn- 
ing. Learners may then choose what 
works best for their needs. A third ele- 
ment is that a literacy/community con- 
sortium exists. The consortium may 
include literacy providers, businesses, 



social agencies and local or state entities. 
All partners are equal and all participate 
fully in the process. Finally, the continu- 
um would link together family life and 
literacy, and would provide access to 
other supportive services such as trans- 
portation and child care. 

Literacy is no longer viewed as merely 
the ability to read and write. Neither is it 
seen as something that an individual 
either has or does not have. Today, liter- 
acy encompasses a broad range of knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities. As the defini- 
tion of literacy has changed, so too have 
programs that deliver literacy services. 
These changes have challenged programs 
to be innovative, flexible, responsive and 
effective. The responsibility of adult 
educators and literacy providers is to 
continue to meet this challenge. 
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The following are summaries of 
the background papers that were 
written for and delivered during 
the national conference in 
Washington. Paper authors are indicated 
at the beginning of each summary. For 
complete copies of the papers, please 
contact the National Alliance of Business 
or the individual authors. 



Technology as an 
Instructional Strategy for 
Program Transitions 

Eunice Askov and Barbara VanHorn 
Institute for the Study of 

Adult Literacy 
The Pennsylvania State University 
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The use of instructional and communi- 
cations technology can help adult 
learners make the transition from vol- 
unteer literacy programs to adult basic 
education. To be effective, literacy 
instruction that is based on the use of 
technology must be reM vant and 
meaningful to adult students regard- 
less of the type of service provision. 
Using technology to develop and facili- 
tate communication among adult edu- 
cators helps to cultivate effective litera- 
cy transition strategies. 



Effective Literacy Instruction. Good lit- 
eracy instruction is learner-centered and 
is provided in a "functional context" i.e. 
an approach that is meaningful to the 
learners' work or lives rather than a pre- 
determined, generic curriculum. It has 
been suggested that adults are best off in 



a program where literacy is not a goal, 
but a tool for reaching other goals. 
Functional, context instruction has more 
intrinsic value to the learner than learn- 
ing basic skills without a relevant con- 
text. Additionally, adults are able to read 
more difficult materials when the materi- 
als are put in the context of their work, 
families, culture, neighborhood, or other 
aspect of their lives. 

Benefits of Technology. The research lit- 
erature reports the following benefits of 
using technology to assist with instruction: 

• Privacy Only the adult and his/her tutor 
or teacher need know the level of diffi- 
culty of the material, once the adult has 
learned to operate the computer. 

• Individualization, The instruction can 
be customized to the student. 

• Achievement gains. Some studies have 
showed better than average gains 
through the use of computer-aided 
instruction. 

• Cost Effectiveness. Computer based 
instruction is sometimes less expen- 
sive than traditional instruction. 

• Control of Learning. Controlling tech- 
nology leads to a sense of empower- 
ment for low-litei-<te individuals who 
often feel that they have little control 
over their own lives. 

• Modern way to learn. Technology is 
revolutionizing the workplace. 

Barriers to Using Technology as an 
Instructional Strategy. However, there 
are often barriers to using technology. 

• Continual upgrading is necessary to 
maintain "state of the art" equipment. 

• Cost is a major barrier, particularly for 
volunteer programs that are more like- 
ly to lack government funds. 
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• Pressure to make rapid decisions in 
buying technology. 

• Lack of expertise for setting up and 
maintaining equipment, and for train- 
ing tutors and teachers. 

• Lack of training and an emphasis on 
equipment not staff. 

• Inappropriate instruction (i.e., soft- 
ware designed for children). 

• Curriculum integration, technology as 
an add on not an integral part of ihe 
curriculum. 

• Role changes. Tutors and teachers 
may feel displaced by technology as 
students become more independent. 

Interestingly, most of the benefits are 
related to the adult learners, while most 
of the barriers are program related. 

Technology can be empowering for adult 
learners since it allows them to take con- 
trol of their own learning. Empowered 
learners are in a stronger position to face 
transitions. In addition, the technology 
may be the one familiar feature as they 
move from one program to the next. 

The role of the instructor while using 
technology is more one of a facilitator 
than of a direct deliverer of instruction. 
Instructors can provide the linkages from 
the technology to application in learners' 
lives and can also help learners develop 
their metacognitive (learning how to 
learn) skills while using technology. 

In order to empower adult learners and 
facilitate transitions, technology must be 
effective. Some of the characteristics of 
effective technology include: interactivi- 
ty; learner control; consistency; graph- 
ics; and customization. 

Computers can also assist in assessment 
and recordkeeping. Computer record- 
keeping is ideal for students in tradition 



since there is no need for them to under- 
go placement testing again. It is also use- 
ful because students can be taught in 
small groups, while assessments are 
done individually. Computerized portfo- 
lios eliminate the need for bulky hard 
copy portfolios. Having a portfolio on a 
data disk can ease the transition from 
one program to another. The computer 
also facilitates criterion, referenced 
assessment - * assessing learners in terms 
of mastery of skills rather than compar- 
ing the learner to others through a grade 
level score. 

Types of Learning Environments. The 

type of environment in which technology 
is used in can affect the ease of transition 
from volunteer tutoring to an adult basic 
education program. 

One type of setting is the technology 
learning lab. Beginning readers are 
tutored in the lab setting and as they 
progress they learn to operate the 
instructional programs they are using. 
The transition to adult basic education is 
smoother for learners who move from a 
tutoring relationship supplemented by 
technology to instruction that is primari- 
ly delivered by technology and is moni- 
tored by a paid instructor. 

Another model is of small groups of stu- 
dents using a single computer. The 
advantage here is that weaker students 
can be helped by more advanced stu- 
dents. Peer tutoring using computer soft- 
ware is an ideal supplement to group 
instruction for students making the tran- 
sition to adult basic education. 

Technology can be especially helpful for 
students with learning difficulties since 
the computer is infinitely patient. 

Large integrated learning systems which 
offer opportunities to learners at all lev- 
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els, can ease the transition between vol- 
unteer and adult basic education. 

A Final Note, In summary, technology 
can contribute to successful program 
transitions by: 

• building learners' self-esteem and 
empowerment so that students take 
control of their own learning; 

• forming a bridge from one program 
type to another; 

• providing record-keeping to shorten 
the reassessment process; 

• encouraging communication between 
the volunteer tutor and adult basic 
education teacher; and 

• offering opportunities for peer 
tutoring and small group work using 
technology. 



Setting Up Transitional 
Programs Through 
Effective Collaboration: A 
Practitioner's Point of 
View 

Carol Clymer-Spradling 
Literacy and Workforce 

Development Programs 
El Paso Community College 



Today many adult students get lost in a 
"black hole" of literacy program transi- 
tions. There are four scenarios that are 
typical of this phenomena: 1) the learner 
asks to repeat a program or level over 
and over; 2) he learner travels frcm liter- 
acy program to literacy program without 
making much forward progress; 3) the 
learner completes a program successfully 
but goes back home instead of continu- 
ing to another program; and 4) the learn- 
er moves to a new program but drops out 
because neither the sending or receiving 
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Transition strategies for adult students 
between volunteer literacy and adult 
education programs often include 
effective collaboration. Collaborative 
models exist in vocational, Trio (or 
bridge)^ adult education and communi- 
ty programs. It is important to estab- 
lish a framework for effective transi- 
tions. Four programs that have suc- 
ceeded in creating effective transition 
strategies throuqh collaboration are: 
the Baytown, Texas LVA program; 
LVA of New York; the Center for 
Literacy in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
and the Arlington (Virginia) Education 
and Employment Program. 
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program give the learner the transitional 
skills they need. 

This situation exists because literacy 
organizations are not in a good position 
to develop transitional programs. 
Volunteer literacy organizations focus on 
a learner's goals while they are partici- 
pating, but generally make little more 
than a referral to another program. 
Likewise, Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs typically do not develop strong 
transitional links with more advanced 
educational programs which will provide 
for the learners' next educational steps. 
While community colleges provide reme- 
diation and English as a Second 
Language programs, these are not the 
center of their activities. In addition, 
because community colleges are focused 
on the outcomes of degrees, certificates, 
jobs, or successful transfer to other post- 
secondary institutions, they can be less 
effective in helping literacy students 
make transitions to college. 

Transitional Models. Vocational educa- 
tion transitional models include 
school-to-work programs and secondary 
vocational to postsecondary vocational 
programs. In school-to-work programs, 
work experience while in school pre- 
pares students for the full time jobs to 
come. Articulation is a major part of all 
school-to-work programs and requires 
that educators at all levels communicate 
with one another as well as with busi- 
ness and industry. 

Trio or bridge programs are designed to 
serve first generation college students 
who come from low income families and 
who are academically underprepared or 
handicapped. For example, Upward 
Bound programs bring students to a cam- 
pus during the summer or on weekends 
to provide intensive academic and per- 
sonal support. 



In 1993, the U.S. Department of 
Education funded three demonstration 
projects for establishing modeis for tran- 
sitional programs for limited English pro- 
ficient (LEP) students. The preliminary 
findings indicate that successful projects 
have the following components: 

• key contacts at both the sending and 
receiving ends who are committed to 
addressing the transitional needs of 
participants; 

• a commitment to work on regulations 
that create barriers to transitions; 

• instructional links that connect one 
program to the next; 

• personalized assistance for the learner 
that begins with recruitment by the 
receiving institution; 

• a support group that is available for 
learners; 

• advocacy to change procedures that 
perpetuate barriers for success; 

• continual evaluation of transitional 
activities; and 

• a commitment of all partners to make 
the interests and needs of the learners 
a priority above territoriality issues of 
programs. 

A Framework for Transitions. The first 
step in developing an effective frame- 
work for adult literacy programs is to 
identify the key players for collaboration. 
Organizations related to literacy range 
from education to housing to health and 
human services to libraries, and include 
many others. All agencies and commu- 
nity groups that have a role in literacy 
transitions should be solicited as part- 
ners in developing the framework. 
Identifying a program's primary receiving 
and sending partners according to the 



needs and goals of the learners is essen- 
tial 

Second, focus on the goals of the learn- 
ers. Frequently, learners need assistance 
in determining their goals. Therefore, it 
is essential for goal setting to become a 
part of the curriculum. 

Third, develop transitional components 
for both sending and receiving institu- 
tions. These institutions should seek out 
transitional services from other groups in 
the community* and should link the out- 
comes of one program to the entry 
requirements of another program. 

Fourth, understand differences in pro- 
grammatic regulations or philosophies. 
Usually in the context of protecting fund- 
ing sources, issues of territoriality can 
influence the development of effective 
transition programs. For example, many 
adult basic education programs are fund- 
ed on the number of students in their 
programs. But, keeping students in a 
program to maintain contact hours is not 
always in the best interest of the learner. 

Fifth, learn as much as possible about 
other programs' regulations, require- 
ments and structure and build on the 
programs' strengths to provide the transi- 
tional services. For example, because lit- 
eracy volunteer programs are frequently 
understaffed and ABE programs are typi- 
cally staffed by part timers, it might be 
appropriate for community college part- 
ners to provide transitional classes using 
their counseling staff. JTPA and JOBS, 
with their emphasis on case management 
may also be in a position to provide tran- 
sitional services. 

Sixth, be committed to developing sub- 
stantive systems of transition. This 
involves establishing specific and com- 
patible goals of transition for all partners. 



Sevemh, enable the instructional staff 
from each partnering organization to 
work together to ensure that the instruc- 
tional components for transition are 
linked appropriately. 

Eighth, include a staff training program 
to ensure that all involved know how the 
system works and what their roles are in 
implementing the system. 

Finally, agree on what kind of system of 
ongoing evaluation and follow-up to 
implement. 

Transitional Strategies. Although it is 
difficult to find one program that is com- 
prehensively addressing the transitional 
need of learners, there are several that 
are doing a good job. Four of these pro- 
grams are: the LVA program at the 
Sterling Municipal Library in Baytown, 
Texas; Literacy Volunteers of New York; 
the Center for Literacy in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and the Arlington 
(Virginia) Education and Employment 
Program. Factors which are critical to 
the success of these four programs are 
that they: increase learners' exposure to 
opportunities that go beyond their initial 
purposes for attending the program by 
utilizing the resources of the library to 
expand knowledge about other educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities; 
identify a staff person that specifically 
works on referral and ensures that learn- 
ers know how to complete entry require- 
ments for the next program, and feel 
comfortable at the program; link instruc- 
tion specifically to the nex' acational 
steps with intensive instruction in litera- 
cy, life skills and career exploration; and 
develop an evaluation plan that outlines 
the barriers to transition in order to 
assess the effectiveness of the program in 
helping learners overcome these barriers 
to advance through the system. 
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A Case Study for Developing a 
Transitional Process. The LEA program 
at El Paso Community College also pro- 
vides a good case study. Here, the tutors, 
learning facilitators and administrative 
staff were concerned about retention in 
the LEA program as well as retention in 
college courses by LEA completers. 
Examination of the problem quickly 
revealed an assessment problem: learn- 
ers never made it to the tutor or small 
group to which they had been assigned. 

After several focus groups with staff and 
learners revealed that the assessment 
tool was too intimidating, a decision was 
made to create an intake process that 
resulted in a "welcoming" atmosphere 
while at the same time allowing vital 
assessment decisions to be made. 

The first step of the process consists of 
an interview with a bilingual tutor to 
find out the needs of the learner. A short 
intake form is completed to determine if 
the learner can print, and, if so, in what 
language. However, the tutor completes 
the form if the learner is struggling with 
it. The tutor decides if the learner 
should be assigned to an LEA class or 
referred to another program. 

Second, program enrollees attend a 
12-hour, two-week exploration class, 
with an emphasis on goal setting and 
self-discovery. Phase three of the enroll- 



ment process consists of a meeting of the 
instructional staff to review the student's 
work and make a placement decision. 
Learners are placed either in one-on-one 
tutoring or in small group instruction in 
Spanish literacy, bilingual literacy or 
English literacy. 

After four years, the exploration class has 
reduced attrition by 20 percent, but the 
staff are continually making adjustments 
when new learners reveal there are gaps 
in the program. Other questions are still 
to be answered - such as whether or not 
learners are progressing from Spanish lit- 
eracy through English literacy at the 
right pace. There have also been difficul- 
ties to work out in moving learners into 
the college for the credit ESL program. 
In order to resolve these difficulties, a 
multi-organization project, Success 
through Transitional English Program 
(STEP), funded by the U.S. Department 
of Education, has been implemented. It 
includes 100 hours of information and 
exposure to the college program and 
enrollment in El Paso Community 
College. 

In conclusion, developing transitional 
systems for learners is not simple, but 
through effective collaboration with the 
many players involved in providing liter- 
acy, transitional efforts can be improved. 
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LEARNER PORTFOLIOS TO 

Support Transitions in 
Adult Education 

Jane Braunger, Sylvia Hart-Landsberg 

and Stephen Reder 
Literacy, Language and 

Communication Program 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
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Portfolios, as collections of student 
work, can go a long way to smoothing 
transitions of adult learners. The stu- 
dent carries the portfolio to the new 
situation and uses it to help her com- 
municate the kinds of learning activi- 
ties she has been engaged in and the 
knowledge and skills she has devel- 
oped, as well as her interests, 
strengths and needs. Portfolios can 
benefit students, teachers and tutors, 
collaborative staff groups and program 
administrators. Portfolios create 
bridges across transitions and in doing 
so empower adults to take ownership 
of their own educational process. 



Two examples provide a scenario of how 
a transition using a learner portfolio is 
used. These illustrations involve a tutor- 
ial student working on her portfolio with 
her tutor and a classroom student dis- 
cussing his portfolio with his instructor. 
In the first case, the tutorial student and 
her tutor select material for the portfolio 
that: 1) encourages the student's and 
tutor's reflections on the learning 
process; 2) showcases the student's best 
efforts; and 3) suggests further instruc- 
tional activities. 



The second situation includes a class- 
room student who has just been accepted 
in the adult education program and is 
guiding his new instructor through the 
portfolio he put together in the tutorial 
program. Because the classroom and 
tutorial program staff laid out shared 
purposes and format for portfolios, the 
instructor knows that this portfolio con- 
ference will: 1) document the learner's 
tutorial learning activities (teaching 
approaches and materials, subjects and 
student interests); 2) review his progress; 
and 3) provide information for setting 
education and career goals. These exam- 
ples indicate that putting the learner at 
the center is the key to effective transi- 
tions. 

Learner Centered Instruction and 
Assessment. Taking charge of one's own 
learning, which is encouraged by portfo- 
lio practices, is in line with a model of 
education as a social transaction in 
which the student actively makes mean- 
ing by interacting with the environment. 
In addition, learners learn from subjects 
that are significant to them. Learner cen- 
tered assessment focuses on real-world 
uses of literacy rather than decontextual- 
ized tests of isolated skills. 

Portfolios to Support Transitions in 
Adult Education. Learner-centered 
instruction and assessment have great 
power for reducing discontinuities that 
students experience as a result of transi- 
tions between and within programs. For 
students, portfolios put them in the dri- 
ver's seat of their own transitions. Using 
professional guidance to create and pre- 
sent their own portfolios prepares stu- 
dents to leave one setting and increases 
their control when adjusting to a new 
one. Portfolios also encourage students 
to reflect on the applications of learning 
and skills - of new ways of applying 
knowledge at work, in school and at 



home. Portfolios celebrate a student's 
work, providing welcome short-term 
rewards on the long haul toward a GED. 
Portfolios also help students share their 
work as a highly professional endeavor 
and raise everyone's expectations for stu- 
dent success. 

For tutors and teachers, the close collabo- 
ration with students on portfolios raises 
questions such as "What literacy skills 
and subjects will particular learners 
require in other spheres of their lives?" 
"Which instructional media and teaching 
methods are best suited to teach these 
skills?" Portfolios also increase the 
power of assessment and strengthen stu- 
dent/teacher relationships. Portfolios 
highlight the strengths of tutorial instruc- 
tion. They can enhance tutors' and 
teachers' professional growth by suggest- 
ing innovative ways of designing curricu- 
lum. Also, some instructors have started 
to keep portfolios of their own. 

Portfolios are beneficial for collaborative 
staff groups. T\itors and teachers can 
clearly see what learning is, and how it 
can be advanced. Portfolios can also pro- 
vide a focus for teamwork and staff train- 
ing. Decision-making regarding portfo- 
lios can renew interest and spur training 
in areas of specialization such as group 
process skills, integrated curriculum, and 
computer , istruction. As a worthy yet 
manageable reform, a system for using 
portfolios can also stimulate other more 
complex educational reforms. 

Portfolios are also beneficial to program 
administrators because they provide a 
clear focus for linking programs and 
improving communication between play- 
ers. Portfolios are also a cost effective 
way of making improvements -- requiring 
only time for staff training and for collab- 
oration. 



Implementation Issues and Approaches. 
Portfolios are both a process of 
learner-centered assessment and the 
product which contains the evidence of 
the learner's progress toward the 
agreed-upon goals. It is important that 
teachers and tutors receive training that 
supports them in learning to incorporate 
the portfolio process into their teaching. 

Rrom the primary grades through adult 
education, there are common assump- 
tions about the purposes of portfolios. 
Portfolios are designed to: 

• serve as a learning tool and as a 
record-keeping device; 

• foster collaboration between learners 
and their tutors or teacl ers; 

• develop learner ownership, containing 
students' reflections about themselves 
as learners; 

• encourage self-assessment by the 
learner; 

• demonstrate learners' progress toward 
desired outcomes; 

• reveal learning strategies and abilities 
as well as products of learning; and 

• reflect the learning contexts used in 
the instructional program. 

Portfolios may also serve as showcases, 
documentation, evaluation, a process 
toward a larger body of work or a com- 
posite of the above. 

Appropriate products to be put in portfo- 
lios include work products or samples, 
records of learning processes and strate- 
gies (by both students and teachers), and 
self-reflection samples. Decisions must 
also be made about such questions as 
who should have access to the portfolio 
and how often it should be updated. 

The adult learner should be the owner of 
the portfolio, although tutors and teach- 
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Strategies for Building 
Collaborative Relationships 

AND ARTICULATED PROGRAMS 

Judith Alamprese 
COSMOS Corporation 
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The expansion of the nation's adult 
education system during the past 
decade has underscored the need for 
coordination between volunteer litera- 
cy and pubiicly-f unded adult education 
programs. This expansion has high- 
lighted the role of volunteers who, 
today, are not only providing instruc- 
tional services through their own orga- 
nizations, but also are being utilized in 
publicly-funded adult education pro- 
grams. .With this expansion, volunteer 
literacy programs have come to the 
awareness that services must be pro- 
vided to foster learners' ongoing partic- 
ipation in aduit education, particularly in 
higher levels of instruction. 



The issue of learner transition in adult 
education programs has become increas- 
ingly important as state adult education 
offices undertake program improvement 
efforts to determine effective ways for 
local adult programs to serve the diverse 
group of adults who are requesting litera- 
cy and basic skills services. 

Historically, a number of barriers has 
inhibited the development of transition 
programs in adult education. Within the 
publicly-funded adult education system, 
there have been few incentives for local 
programs to enter into collaborative rela- 
tionships with volunteer programs. 
Since many adult education programs 
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ers may have access to it. The advantage 
of learner ownership becomes evident as 
students move from one type of program 
to another. 

Teachers and tutors can experiment with 
using the portfolio with their adult learn- 
ers. By studying the impact of portfolio 
assessment on their teaching and stu- 
dents' learning, they can actually learn 
how to use the process to its best advan- 
tage in their instructional setting. 

Portfolios create a bridge across transi- 
tions. From the perspective of a program 
or consortium of programs implementing 
transitions strategies, portfolios represent 
opportunities to extend learning and 
apply it to learners' needs in many areas 
of their lives including family, work- 
place, and community. 
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have waiting lists, there is little organiza- 
tional incentive to recruit additional 
clients from volunteer settings. On the 
volunteer side, transition activities are 
frequently initiated by individuals vather 
than being the policy of the organization. 

When transition activities are more for- 
malized it may be because the state adult 
education office funds training that 
involves staff from both volunteer litera- 
cy and state-funded adult education pro- 
grams. 

At the organizational level there are two 
kinds of coordination strategies. One 
kind develops relationships while the 
other develops communication strategies 
which sustain the relationships. 

Sustaining relationships frequently 
depends on the perceived benefits and 
costs by the organizations involved. 
Three factors are important: the extent 
to which the parties involved view the 
relationship as reciprocal; the extent to 
which the benefits of engaging in a rela- 
tionship are perceived to be at least equal 
to or more than the costs; and the extent 
to which the benefits are perceived to be 
proportional to the investment that is 
made in establishing a relationship. 

If the benefits outweigh the costs, agree- 
ments are usually developed between the 
organizations. Informal agreements 
might relate to sharing information about 
community resources, whereas formal 
agreements would be required for the 
exchange of staff or monetary resources. 
In addition to agreements, communica- 
tion mechanisms which lead to consen- 
sus building are required for joint activi- 
ties. Some of these communication 
mechanisms result from the interperson- 
al networks that have developed through 
interagency coordination activities with 
job training and social service agencies 



as states work to provide a system of 
integrated services to clients. 

Besides effective co:amu ication, leader- 
ship is an essential ingredient for suc- 
cessful interorganizational relationships. 
Leadership could come from the state or 
local level, and from volunteer literacy 
and adult education programs. At the 
local level, leadership often is exhibited 
when a representati > e from either the 
volunteer or the public education sector 
initiates an activity that can help stu- 
dents in their transition from one pro- 
gram to another, 

A number of the organizational activities 
that are being carried out in volunteer lit- 
eracy and adult education programs 
exemplify effective strategies for transi- 
tioning adult learners across programs. 
Three of these strategies are: staff train- 
ing; learner assessment; and bridge pro- 
grams. Staff training is being provided 
by some state adult education offices for 
both volunteer and public literacy staff. 
For example, in Connecticut, the state 
Bureau of Adult Education funds 
Literacy Volunteers of America (LVA) 
affiliates on the condition that they meet 
federal reporting requirements and col- 
lect specified participant data. To facili- 
tate meeting these requirements, the state 
offers LVA program staff training provid- 
ed by the state-funded Adult Training 
and Development Network. 

The collection of learner assessment data 
is a key transition strategy that volunteer 
literacy programs increasingly are under- 
taking. The Oregon Office of Community 
College Services is conducting a pilot 
project with Oregon Literacy, Inc., a state 
Laubach Literacy Action (LLA) council to 
determine the types of learner assess- 
ment data that can be collected in 
state-funded volunteer programs. 
Volunteer program staff may be trained 
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in the state's basic skills assessment pro- 
cedures. In addition, a number of volun- 
teer programs participate in the pilot pro- 
ject to assess various assessment meth- 
ods. Volunteer literacy program coordi- 
nators have been trained to use these 
methods and are working with tutors 
from their local programs to implement 
the assessment procedures. These activi- 
ties provide a common framework for 
assessing adult learners, and in this way 
aid the transition process. 

Bridge programs facilitate the transition 
process by providing overlapping activi- 
ties between two programs. For example, 
in Washington Literacy's ESL program, 
tutors frequently continue tutoring an 
individual after he/she has enrolled in 
classes at a community or technical col- 
lege. Through this process, the tutor pro- 
vides encouragement and assists the 
learner in working independently. At 
another bridge program in Cleveland, 
Tennessee, the LLA council provides 
tutoring services and small group classes 
to ABE students during the summer 
months when ABE classes are not in ses- 
sion. 

Another type of emerging transition strat- 
egy involves coordinating staff functions 
of volunteer organizations and adult edu- 
cation programs. For example, tutors 
from the Volunteer Learning Program in 
Fairfax, Virginia, provide instruction to 



adult education learners who are partici- 
pating in the External Diploma Program 
which has no instructional component. 

An aspect of staff sharing is the diversity 
of roles that both volunteer and adult 
education staff can play in fostering tran- 
sitions programs. For example, one staff 
member could serve both organizations 
by becoming an expert on educations 
and other community support services 
that are available to the adult learner. 
Or, a staff member could be isignated 
as the expert on developing formal agree- 
ments for an organization. 

State support of transition efforts is 
essential. State adult education offices 
are working with state level volunteer 
organizations on activities such as learn- 
er assessment and data sharing projects. 
In addition, by funding volunteer pro- 
grams, state adult education can increase 
the quality and extent of the instruction- 
al services offered by volunteer literacy 
programs. State volunteer organizations 
also can encourage coordination between 
their local offices and state-funded adult 
education programs by providing train- 
ing and technical assistance in the vari- 
ety of transition strategies that are being 
carried out by volunteer literacy and 
adult education programs across the 
country. 
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Moderators; 

Steven Golightly: 

National Alliance of Business 
Peggy Siegel: 

National Alliance of Business 

Participants: 

Glenn Corsini: Grand Hyatt Hotel 
Teresa Sweeney: 

Literacy Volunteers of America, Inc., 

National Capital Area 
ChariesTalbert . . \ 
t ^rvlaryianci State Department of 

Education . ■ - 



This session provided an overview of the 
National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 
from the perspectives of literacy volun- 
teers, Adult Education, and business and 
industry. The session also presented and 
described NAB's role in the NALS tech- 
nical assistance and dissemination con- 
tract. 

The term "literacy" has been subject to 
inflation. It has evolved from signing 
one's name in the 1880's to the definition 
used in the NALS, which is: 

Using printed and written informa- 
tion to function in society, to achieve 
one's goals and to develop one's 
knowledge and potential 

The NALS tasks simulate tasks we use in 
our daily lives. 

Funded by the Department of Education, 
designed by ETS and administered by 
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Westat, the NALS included not only a 
national survey of participants aged 16 
and up and 1,100 prison inmantes, but 
an allowance for the states to conduct 
their own surveys. Twelve states chose 
to participate in this option. 

The NALS has three scales - prose, docu- 
ment and quantitative - which are scored 
from 0 to 500, with an average of 270. 
The scores have been broken out into 
five levels. A prose Level 1 question 
might require the respondent to read a 
short text, identifying information in the 
text that is identical to the information in 
the question. By comparison, a Level 5 
prose question would include dense text, 
with plausible detractors, and may 
require background knowledge and infer- 
ences. 

An example of the types of people classi- 
fied as Level 1 are 25% of immigrants, 
62% of dropouts and 33% of those 65 
and older. Level 1 also includes a large 
number of persons with visual or mental 
handicaps. Interestingly, 65% of those in 
Level 1 describe themselves as using 
English well or very well. 

The survey results also revealed that a 
low level of education correlated with a 
low score on the NALS. Also, all minori- 
ties except the "Hispanic/Other" scored 
lower on average than whites. 

The National Alliance of Business has a 
key role in the technical assistance and 
dissemination of NALS results. NAB's 
outreach efforts included facilitating five 
focus groups, attending meetings on the 
survey, and conducting a literature 
review. NAB will develop briefing mate- 
rials, which will be used for training 
Department of Education staff who will 
be working in the field. In addition, 
there will be presentations at confer- 
ences, and in public forums. Another 
component of NAB's role is to conduct 
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data analysis and provide assistance to 
others, in partnership with the 
Educational Testing Service, which 
designed the survey. 

There are three areas where NALS has 
special implications. They are economic 
competitiveness; the current and future 
workforce; and special populations. 
NALS also provides an opportunity to 
rethink approaches in adult education. 

The panel presentations started with 
Teresa Sweeney, who noted that volun- 
teer organizations were not surprised by 
the survey findings. She said that NALS 
proves the need for volunteer programs, 
and commended the emphasis on skills 
attainment rather than grade levels in the 
NALS. Sweeney believes that the survey 
affirms the need for state funding for 
lower level literates. She reminded the 
audience that one cannot skip levels 1 
and 2 to get to 5. 

Charles Talbert bemoaned the fact that 
the costs for the special state surveys 
were prohibitive for almost 80 percent of 
the states. He believed, however, the 
competency-based approach to be sound. 
He went on to note positively that the 
NALS findings brought together local lit- 
eracy boards in the states and recom- 
mended a Cabinet level Czar for literacy. 

Glenn Corsini, who represents the hotel 
industry, noted that others are now 
beginning to realize what the service 
industries have already been aware of. 
He mentioned the recruitment problem 
in the hotel industry and said that busi- 
ness and industry need to work among 
themselves as well as establishing part- 
nerships with education to solve literacy 
problems. 

In response to a question from the audi- 
ence as to how to persuade individuals 
who scored in Level 1 or Level 2 to get 



help, the panel had a number of sugges- 
tions. First, state associations can use 
former students as role models. Second, 
businesses can establish training pro- 
grams, although in poor economic times 
training is generally the first to go. 
Third, welfare programs that serve those 
out of the labor force must rely on the 
volunteer programs that serve the unem- 
ployed. 

The involvement of business/labor and 
churches is paramount. Talbert also 
emphasized that literacy providers 
should stop lighting each other - learn- 
ers are diversified and want different 
kinds of options - education should go 
to business rather than the other way 
around and, adult education should 
build bridges with K-12 programs. 

Corsini responded that education should 
not have to come to business, but should 
be able to meet them. However, many 
companies are unaware of a literacy 
problem. 

Sweeney noted that limited resources 
have forced turf battles between adult 
education and the volunteer programs, 
but pointed out that there are volunteers 
in Adult Basic Education as well. 

The three panelists agreed that there 
should be more partnering and more pro- 
grams. Through establishing partner- 
ships, they were hopeful to raise more 
funds. 

Talbert noted that income increases over 
the five NALS levels are marginal. It 
appears that one must move well beyond 
a GED to see a significant change in one's 
standard of living. This may discourage 
some individuals with low literacy lev- 
els. In addition, as noted above, the need 
is not perceived - 50-75 percent of those 
at the lower levels believe they read well 
or very well. 
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Corsini would like business people to 
refer those they do not hire to literacy 
programs. However, the Americans with 
Disabilities Act is interpreted to mean 
that business cannot "not hire" someone 
because of their inability to read or write. 
He added that many jobs may require 
OSHA or EPA training, but they don't 
require reading and waiting. All he can 
do is encourage employees to attend lit- 
eracy classes. 

The comments from the audience includ- 
ed: 

• Programs should be marketed as 
"Learn new skills", rather than "learn 
to read and write". 

• There is a level of frustration in what 
we are doing. September (the release 
of the NALS report) to May (the 
Transitions Conference} is a long time. 

• Staff Development both volunteer 
and adult programs have mutual 
needs. They should develop strategies 
for collaboration. For networking 
assistance the State Literacy Resource 
Center is available. 

• Is there a legal right to educational 
funding? 

• The real issue is not funds, but serving 
students. If programs are quality, peo- 
ple will donate funds. 

• In considering the transition, we 
should have a spirit of not blaming 
people, but instead should be thinking 
globally. 



Opening Plenary 

The conference officially began Monday 
morning, May 16, with a plenary session 
in the West Ballroom of the Renaissance 
Hotel in Washington, DC. Speakers at 
the Opening Session included: Steven 
Golightly from the National Alliance of 
Business; Julia Shepherd from the Office 
of Vocational and Adult Education at the 
U.S. Department of Education; Jinx 
Crouch from Literacy Volunteers of 
America; and Peter Waite from Laubach 
Literacy Action. 

Steve Golightly set the stage for the two 
days that would follo w by describing the 
different types of sessions on the agenda. 
He called on each of the participants to 
make this conference successful by 
actively engaging in dialogue and discus- 
sion. Jinx Crouch stressed the historic 
opportunity presented by this confer- 
ence. Bringing together over 200 State 
Directors of Adult Education and volun- 
teer literacy program practitioners was 
an unprecedented event. Julia Shepherd 
emphasized the importance of reaching 
out to all the key stakeholders in the 
effort to improve literacy instruction 
especially community-based organiza- 
tions. Peter Waite spoke of the difficulty 
he had at first in envisioning the confer- 
ence. It was when he began to think of 
this event as a meeting and not a confer- 
ence that its true significance came 
through. The Transitions Conference 
represented an occasion to begin to 
develop a common vision for the future 
of adult education and literacy policy. 




Finding Common Ground 
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Arkansas Department of 
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The session began with a discussion of 
the commonalities between Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) and voluntary literacy 
education, and how they have worked 
together on common goals. Cooperative 
activities include sharing facilities, con- 
ducting joint recruitment, staff develop- 
ment, and sharing staff (one administra- 
tor working half time as an ABE adminis- 
trator and half time as a voluntary pro- 
gram administrator). 

Other areas of cooperation discussed 
were funding, instruction - where an 
ABE instructor uses a volunteer to fill in 
the gaps - shared assessment tools and 
co-located assessment sites, joint confer- 
ences at the state level and the National 
Student Adult Literacy Congress. 

Barbara Hanley noted that "what is past 
is prologue'' and challenged the confer- 
ence attendees to measure their success 
one customer at a time. 



Teresa Sweeney described the compre- 
hensive services offered by LVA-DC, and 
said that literacy services complement 
and add resources to other programs. 
She said that LVA-DC has partnerships 
with welfare and homeless, as well as 
ABE programs. They are happy to work 
with any agency to help ensure that all 
the students have basic and life skills. 

Garland Hankins reported that in 
Arkansas LVA taught them how to do 
assessment. The Governor's Commission 
on Adult Literacy served to: 1) elevate 
the position of adult literacy, 2) establish 
the Arkansas Literacy Council, and 3) 
mandate one RFP process for ail private 
and public programs. Representatives of 
these programs also attend conferences 
together. 

The panel was asked what the major 
obstacle (other than funding) was to 
cooperation. Obstacles listed included 
attitude problems, and that adult literacy 
is growing and trying to get its own iden- 
tity. The major obstacle reported was the 
fragmentation of services. Panelists noted 
that providers should remember that 
their customers are the students, and 
should set up one-stop shopping pro- 
grams. 

The panel presentation was followed by 
a lively discussion with conference atten- 
dees. The discussion included the fol- 
lowing points: 

• Turf battles are a major dilemma in 
some states. 

• In Texas, the local consortia must 
make a single application and cooper- 
ate on staff development. There is a 
system of local literacy councils. It 
was noted that two way communica- 
tion is needed, everybody should be at 
the table. 
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The title of the conference, 
Transitions: Building Partnerships 
Between Literacy Volunteer and Adult 
Education Programs was misleading 
because voluntary programs are 
already an integral part of adult educa- 
tion. 

Attendees from some states asked for 
assistance from those states that have 
put pressure on their state directors for 
joint councils and one funding 
process. The need to build coalitions 
was emphasized. 

1 There was a discussion of quality indi- 
cators. In some states, the 
community-based- organizations have 
had difficulties meeting the quality 
indicators. Other states have included 
volunteers on the entity which devel- 
oped the quality indicators. One state 
reported two sets of standards, one for 
Adult Basic Education and another for 
volunteer groups. 

• There was some discussion of account- 
ability, and whether the federal gov- 
ernment could use sanctions to ensure 
appropriate input into the develop- 
ment of quality indicators. It was sug- 
gested that this could be incorporated 
in the reauthorization of the Adult 
Education Act. However, it was noted 
that participants came to the confer- 
ence to work together and should not 
wait for reauthorization — and there 
should not be a focus on sanctions. 

• Participants from Maine are enthusias- 
tic about the quality indicators, have 
started portfolio assessment and are 
using literacy volunteers in ABE class- 
es. 

• It was noted that there has been some 
cooperation but there are still lots of 
challenges and that the bulk of the 
change must be at the community 



level. In terms of change, volunteers 
expect ABE to come to them, but that 
LVA volunteers should make them- 
selves more visible and participatory. 

• Partnerships must be built systemati- 
cally, looking comprehensively at all 
services in the community by involv- 
ing volunteers and Adult Education 
staff in planning. However, there is a 
lack of resources and funding is a 
problem. 

As the last point illustrates, funding can 
be a problem, but over the course of the 
conference, the participants encouraged 
each other to collaborate regardless of 
the funding situation, and indeed, to col- 
laborate to further extend or raise more 
funds. 



WORKSHOPS 

The Conference featured four workshops 
entitled: Technology; Collaboration: A 
Practitioner's Perspective; Learner 
Portfolios; and Community 
Relationships. The workshops were 
based on the papers summarized above 
in Chapter III. Each workshop was mod- 
erated by a LVA or LLA representative 
and featured a presentation by the author 
of the paper and remarks by two 
Resource Contacts. The following are 
descriptive summaries of each of the four 
workshops. 
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Workshop A - Technology 



Participants 



Michael Buchholz, S > • " » , . • v - 

UteracyVdunteerscrfAnnerica t 
Author: ' - - ' 

Barbara VanHom, .Sfe* -*"■'• 

Institute for the Study of Adult 

Literacy 1 \ * "■ 
R&sourcG Contact*: 
Kit Bieschke-Baker, 

Washington County Skill Center 

ChipCarfA 

LVA, New York State 



Technology offers a prouiise. It is a tool 
that must be used wisely and must add to 
the instructional process. Technology 
should be learner-centered, meaningful, 
and related to student interest. The use of 
technology is not without potential prob- 
lems including: lack of access or under uti- 
lized access; inadequate funding; and no 
resource support. Specifically, for transi- 
tions, technology can empower students 
and give them a feeling of control. It helps 
to establish familiarity between programs if 
the same technology is used. It can also 
aid in assessment and record keeping. 
Finally, technology can facilitate communi- 
cation, peer tutoring and small group 
instruction. 

Participants in the workshop raised sev- 
eral issues related to the use of technolo- 
gy as a transition strategy First, technol- 
ogy, and in particular, software must be 
flexible. Customizable software offers 
real advantages. Just as all students are 
different, all will have different needs. 
To the extent that technology can be 
made flexible to meet these needs, it is 
likely to be more successful. The soft- 



ware must "fit" the student not visa 
versa. No off-the-shelf software program, 
however, will meet all student needs so 
this balance must be kept in mind. 
Second, as a student becomes more com- 
fortable using technology, his/her person- 
al interaction with the tutor or instructor 
may decrease. This can be a double-edge 
sword. On the one hand, the student is 
becoming less dependent on the tutor 
and therefore a more independent learn- 
er. On the other hand, if a student sim- 
ply replaces a dependence on his/her 
instructor with one on a computer or 
software program, his/her progress may 
be inhibited. Again, there is a delicate 
balance between technology and person- 
al interaction -technology should supple- 
ment not replace the tutor/instructor. 
Finally, there is an issue of funding and 
the gap between possibility and practice. 
Once this obstacle is overcome, however, 
technology holds great potential for stu- 
dents who are required to participate in 
programs, and in portfolio assessment for 
students with disabilities. 

Workshop B - Collaboration: A 
Practitioner's Perspective 
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Modomtorz 

Peg Price, 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
Author: 

Carol Cfymer-Spradling, 

El Paso Community College 

Romourco Contacts: 

Inaam Mansoor, 
Arlington Public Schools 

Vicki Meneses, 

Portland Community College 
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Collaboration among and between pro- 
grams offers several real benefits. First, 
it often allows common intake and 
assessment, either at one place or at mul- 
tiple sites, with a uniform placement 
team and a common philosophy. Second 
it often leads to extensive outreach. In 
the area of placement, collaboration usu- 
ally leads to a clear understanding of 
who serves which clients. Third, effec- 
tive collaboration facilitates shared 
research materials, staff development 
and conferences. There may also be inte- 
gration of such systems as computer 
data-bases, information requirements, 
and entry requirements. Finally, collabo- 
ration leads to systematic connections 
which in turn can result in easy access 
between agencies for colleagues and 
learners, a single point of contact or 
directory and combined schedules of 
training and counseling services. 

There are, however, several challenges to 
effective collaboration. It is very hard to 
change attitudes. Many people think, 
"We're well established, why change or 
go outside." The challenge is to involve 
all players in the planning. Additionally, 
promoting collaboration often may be 
seen as simply adding paperwork. The 
reality is that in the long run, as systems 
are integrated and information is shared, 
effective collaboration reduces paper 
work. Finally, there is a challenge in 
convincing top administrators to 
enhance collaborative transition efforts 
and to continue services after demonstra- 
tion funding has run out. 

Workshop participants had several sug- 
gestions for ways to promote effective 
collaboration including: the establish- 
ment of a system of information 
exchange such as Online; the develop- 
ment of a transitions handbook for orga- 
nizers, a training brochure, and a data- 
base/monograph on model programs; the 



creation of a process to determine and 
then discuss underlying values different 
organizations bring to the table; clarifica- 
tion of the policy on who serves youth; 
the design of a new job description for 
the tutor/teacher who integrates work on 
transitions; and the redesign of tutor 
training to set goals that include constant 
revisiting and resetting of learner short 
and long term objectives. 

Workshop C - Learner Portfolios 



Learner Portfolios, as collections of stu- 
dent work that students select with their 
tutors or teachers according to program 
guidelines, can go a long way toward 
smoothing transitions from one learning 
setting to another. This workshop 
explored the promise of learner portfo- 
lios to enhance transitions. It also 
revealed how the p r ocess of creating a 
portfolio and presenting it to a tutor or 
teacher in a new setting can increase a 
student's ownership in his/her work. 




Moderator: 

Jeff Yegian, 

Laubach Literacy Action 
Author: 
Stephen Reder, 

Northwest Regional 

Education Lab 
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Literacy Volunteers of 

Massachusetts 
ChariesTalbert, 

Maryland State 

Department of Education 
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Participants in this workshop raised sev- 
eral questions regarding the use of learn- 
er portfolios. These include: 

• What items should be in a portfolio? 

• Who physically keeps it? 

• Can it be done using computers? 

• Who is the customer for the portfolio? 

One recurring question concerned the diffi- 
culty of demonstrating learner accomplish- 
ment to funders and learners themselves 
when using a non-standardized assess- 
ment. Participants were especially con- 
cerned about government funding sources 
that mandated reading level and test scores 
as reporting requirements. 

Many participants were interested in 
how a potential employer would evaluate 
a portfolio to assess on applicant's skills. 
In addition, a few participants were 
interested in using portfolios to develop 
integrated educational services. 

This workshop also included a discus- 
sion of school to work issues and the cur- 
rent emphasis on enhanced employabili- 
ty as the primary goal for literacy skills 
development. 

Workshop D - Community Relationships 
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Participants 



Moderator: 

Bill Raleigh, '* 

Laubach Literacy Action 
Author: r ; ' 

Judith Alamprese, 

COSMOS Corporation 
Roaourco Contact*: 
Donald Block, Greater Pittsburgh 

Literacy Council 
Lennox McLendon, Commonwealth 

of Virginia Department of Education 



The expansion of the nation's adult edu- 
cation system during the past decade has 
underscored the need for collaboration 
between voluntee. literacy and publicly 
funded adult education programs. This 
workshop explored several issues related 
to this collaboration. First, a wide vari- 
ety of programs is needed to serve the 
needs of a diverse student population. 
Because each student brings different 
experiences, skills, goals and objectives, 
the "one size fits all" model of program 
collaboration is unlikely to sustain con- 
sistently successful results. As a corol- 
lary to this issue, programs need to estab- 
lish their niche or specialty. Just as it is 
beneficial to students to find a program 
that suits their needs, successful pro- 
grams are often those that determine the 
services that can be provided and focus 
on the effective delivery of those ser- 
vices. There is an inherent danger that 
in trying to do too much, programs will 
sometimes do too little. Second, regular 
communication is the key to successful 
collaboration. This principal is so 
self-evident that it often is taken for 
granted, yet sometimes it is critically 
lacking in application. A directory of 
service providers, available to and used 
by all providers is one of the most effec- 
tive tools for communication and collab- 
oration. Third, state leadership and sup- 
port (especially in the form of incentives 
rather than mandates) greatly facilitates 
local collaboration. Most successful col- 
laborative efforts are driven from the bot- 
tom-up, but unless there is a sustained 
and committed interest from the top, suc- 
cess is often elusive. In other words, a 
grass-roots effort will be much more suc- 
cessful if there is rain from above. 
Finally, significantly more resources are 
needed to meet fully the needs of all 
learners and collaboration helps to facili- 
tate more efficient use of the limited 
resources that are currently available. 
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Dr. Augusta Souza Kappner 
Assistant Secretary f or Vocational and Adult Education 
U-S. Department of Education 

77?© following are the prepared remarks used by Assistant Secretary Kappner during the 
luncheon on Monday May 16. Please note, Dr. Kapfwr departrtfi^ these remarks. 

Good afternoon. You are here in Washington today to discuss transitions... transitions as 
a passage from one stage of literacy achievement and learning to the next. ; ; ;; . < 

Specifically, you are here to explore how certain strategies help adult learners progress 
smoothly along an educational path that leads to the realization or their educational and 
employment goals. 

There is great cause for concern. There is a sense of urgency as we meet here today. 
Transition, the sense that we must ail be engaged and progressing as learners, is now a 
national priority. • ' m ''-+\' ?' ■ 

In your pneconference on Sunday many of you had ! a ctence to get an overview of the . 
1 992 National Adult Literacy Survey. If you were not toere^ the results . -y. 
were not encouraging. Around 21 percent of all aduW ^ t 
level f of poficiency.;. that's around 40 million American adults. About another 50 million 
adults operate at the next higher level. ^ ■•; '"^ \ ■■■'-.••] }\ > 

This lack of basic educational skills of many of our citizens hampers our ability to conv 
pete in the global marketplace. This lack of basic educational skills handicaps individuals 
in a labor market that increasingly demands technological competence, the magnitude 
of this problem makes your challenges great indeed. 

After I leave here this afternoon I am going to the White House for the Goals 2000 cere- 
mony. Goals 2000 will provide resources to states and communities for developing and 
implementing a comprehensive education reform strategy to help all students meet 
challenging academic and occupational standards. Goals 2000 places a priority on the 
formation of partnerships between education providers and other community and busi- 
ness groups. . ' ' : * 

In addition. Goal 5 of the Act states: 

"Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship." 

To help us realize Goal 5, President Clinton signed into law this month the 
SchookoWork Opportunities Act. Although Goal 5 refers specifically to the universal lit- 
eracy of adults, progress towards meeting that goal depends to a large extent on the 
educational experiences before adulthood. 

In response to the need to create comprehensive schookowork systems in each state, 
community, education, and business leaders have entered into new collaborative part- 
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nerships to prepare students for the high-skill, higbwage jobs of the 21 st Century. 

. For us to realize Goal 5, many; of our adults will need to return to school not just for basic 
literacy training but for further spedaiized'educ^oh arid training. Transitions become 
critical. Adult literacy programs should be the gateway that leads to a full range of edu- 
cational opportunities and services. .t'V^ .;'>J~v ': . 
There are many literacy prograrns that serve as gateways. Educational institutions are 
embracing literacy development in their missions. Community based organizations 
such as libraries, churches, and neighborhood centers continue to be involved in literacy 
as they respond to the needs of their neighborhoods. Business and industry are incor- 
porating literacy instruction into their training programs as they prepare for radical 
changes in the workplace due to technological advancements. 

It is difficult to keep track of all the players involved in adult education and literacy. In 
your first session on Monday you spent some time examining the common ground 

t programs. 

I invaluable play- 

erstffr^pTn^ 

less volunteers has help^'tho^ world of learning 

arxJ oppofUinrt/. Volunteers are usedln a variety of wayWbut especially for the labor 
. intensive and important task of tutoring the educatiorally disadvanlaged youth and . 
adutts-those at the lowest skills level. ' : HV « **.f ff " k " 

Adult education programs focus on adurts^ndary education, adult basic education, 
and ESL.iand mcra'advanced skills, imparted more often than not in a classroom set- 
ting. . 

The Amendments to the Adult Education Act under the National Literacy Act of 1 991 , 
made it less difficult for volunteer literacy and other community-based organizations to 
access adult education funds through the "direct and equitable access" provision. To 
be awarded these funds, programs are required to demonstrate not only past effective- 
ness in providing services butthe"degree'to"which they will coordinate and utilize other 
literacy and social services in the community. 

In your workshops today you will examine a variety of strategies for building partner- 
ships between volunteer and adult education programs. Generally these strategies 
improve the linkages and relationships that facilitate transitions. 

You will examine a very promising strategy, computer technology, that provides us with 
new tools for smoothing the transition of learners from voluntary tutoring to group 
instruction. New software is being developed to meet the needs of adults at the most 
basic level a well as empowering other adults to take advantage of their own learning to 
move far beyond basic skills. 

In conclusion, it is important to remember that literacy is not a static entity. 1 00 years 
ago, you would be considered literate rf you could write your name. The standard has 
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risen steadily in recent years to reflect the changes in society, the global economy, 
advances in technology, and the higher education requirements to function effectively in 
our society. All adults will have to leam throughout their lifetime. Transitions will be cru-* 
cial to the success of adult learners. " .■ . - ; *-j£p#Z ft' » 

We believe that the work that you have begun here in these sessions will enable you to 
begin to develop strong partnerships for meaningful transitions. 

I would hope you leave Washington with a greater understanding of adult educatiton^ ^ 
deliver/ structures. I would hope you would leave with a knowledge of the various 
ways strong partnerships for traditional services can be built. I would hope you leave 
Washington with renewed energy and enthusiasm to meet the challenges ahead. 

And, I would hope you would leave behind in Washington a renewed commitment on 
our part to use ail the resources, programs and systems available to help adult Jeamers . 
achieve their goals. ^ ^ 



Setting the Strategic 

AGENDA 



C ' O.D E R ATO RS . & . , |U 
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Moderator: 

Lucy Duncan, 

National Alliance of Business 
Participants: 
Marty Angelone, • 

Literacy Volunteers of America 
Gerald Kilbert, • ■ ■ 

Califomia Department of Education 
Sondra Stein, 

National Institute for Literacy 



This session took place on Tuesday 
morning, the second day of the confer- 
ence. Setting the Strategic Agenda 
offered conference participants a chance 
to hear the details of the strategic plan- 
ning process from representatives of 



three different organizations: Literacy 
Volunteers of America; the National 
Institute for Literacy; and the California 
Department of Education. 

According to Marty Angelone, LVA has 
been immersed in strategic planning for 
three years. They initiated strategic 
planning because they wanted to pro- 
mote quantitative and qualitative organi- 
zational growth ~ and to better meet stu- 
dent goals. They were also looking for 
better volunteer instruction, accountabil- 
ity and a focus. 

LVA initiated strategic planning in 1992 
with the assistance of a Hewlett 
Foundation grant. At that time, they 
introduced a 50-50 management system 
which is based on the concept of main- 
taining a 50%-50% balance between 
intake, support, slowed-down training, 
and increased support for tutors on the 
one hand, and increasing the cost of 
tutor training and hourly instruction on 
the other. (She noted that volunteers are 
not free!) 
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LVA built a participatory strategic plan- 
ning design and learned a few lessons in 
the process. Lessons learned from their 
strategic planning experience included: 

• The need to avoid negativity, respect 
people and focus on resolving issues. 

• That it must be a collaborative process 
which respects all participants. Each 
participant should have an equal voice 
and see benefits of strategic planning 
and focus on strategic thinking. 

• To focus on issues and decision-mak- 
ing. Take a "Holding the Opposites" 
approach, a Jungian phrase for finding 
common threads and solutions for 
polarized issues. 

• That strategic planning is the begin- 
ning of a process that doesn't end. All 
participants need to listen to each 
other, and learn from their failures. 
Decide who is the decision-maker and 
who is the client. 

Angelone noted that strategic planning 
requires time, human and fiscal 
resources, commitment, shared values, a 
positive attitude, and the need to avoid 
waiting until the "roof is falling in." 

The challenge is to come up with a living 
document, provide a vision for success, 
and plenty of time to discuss it. 

Sondra Stein then briefly described the 
five year state capacity building grants 
awarded by the National Institute of 
Literacy (NIFL) to 14 states, in the areas 
of performance measurement and staff 
development. The first year of each of 
the five year grants calls for strategic 
planning. 

Since there is a tendency to avoid strate- 
gic planning because of a lack of 
resources, the NIFL thought it important 
enough to specifically provide the funds 
for it. Why is strategic planning impor- 



tant? Because of the enormity of the 
problem of adult learners - there is a 
need to collaborate and not compete. 

Strategic planning allows the states to 
focus on /ho they are serving and where 
they are going. It enables them to look at 
service networks together and focus on 
change, developing a clear, long term 
plan. 

Stein noted that Goals 2000 provides a 
common framework for strategic plan- 
ning. Most important, in addition to the 
focus on who is served, is a common 
framework for solving problems and 
sharing goals at the local level and with 
states. Once we get on with who to serve 
and where to send them, then we can 
think about the best ways to do this i.e. 
who to work with to help people get the 
skills and knowledge they need. 

Gerald Kilbert noted that strategic plan- 
ning is needed because everyone is busy 
with their own projects, which are 
unlinked, and frequently the outcomes of 
these unlinked projects are ignored. 
What did the projects do to reduce illiter- 
acy - to make real changes? Did the pro- 
ject contribute to an overall vision and 
goals. 

According to Kilbert, data is critical to 
strategic planning and must be gathered. 
Adult educators need to know who the 
providers are serving, what are their 
needs and what are the outcomes. In 
California populations seeking literacy 
instruction have increased and are 
extremely diverse. To assist with strate- 
gic planning, sources of dpi a include the 
National Adult Literacy Survey, the cor- 
responding state surveys, and data from 
the National Institute for Literacy. 

Strategic planning must include input 
from representatives of all those served, 
and of those serving, such as inmates, 
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library program participants, volunteer 
programs, ABE programs, as well as local 
supermarkets and banks. A broad based 
group is required for total community 
planning. All stakeholders must be at 
the table, and must have an equal role. 

An important theme in adult education 
which is being considered by strategic 
planners in California is how to improve 
access. (Blacks are seven percent of the 
population, but only one percent of those 
served. Latinos are 24 percent of the 
population, but 60 percent of those 
served). 

Kilbert emphasized that the problem 
should be stated, accountability systems 
improved and outcomes measured and 
reported. After all activities and steps 
have been documented, then one is 
ready to consider what should be done to 
improve coordination and planning. 

Obstacles include the lack of time, peo- 
ple not really believing what the stake- 
holders say, and silent non-participatory 
stakeholders. A common culture and 
value system is critical. Respect for all 
participants in the strategic planning 
process is essential. People who respect 
each other can learn at any time, in any 
place and at any pace. 

Kilbert remarked that all of us can learn 
from the Transitions conference - there 
is a need for working together and a will- 
ingness to change. He concluded that 
Deming, who wrote about the Learning 
Organization, changed some of his prin- 
ciples, and when questioned about it, 
asked "May I too not learn?" 

Finally, Lucy Duncan suggested a frame- 
work for strategic planning working from 
the top down. Starting with identifying 
the vision of what an ideal transition 
would look like from the student's per- 
spective, and then considering what has 
to happen for this transition to become 



reality. This process sets broad goals, 
narrower objectives within each goal, 
and finally specific activities or strategies 
for meeting each objective. 

Duncan emphasized that commitment 
for the strategic plan must be obtained 
before it can be implemented. Obstacles 
should be anticipated. Although the 
plan is developed top down, it is imple- 
mented from the bottom up. 

At the conclusion of this session, confer- 
ence attendees participated in a strategic 
planning exercise that involved putting 
together a jigsaw puzzle and beginning to 
think about a vision of adult literacy 
transitions. 



Strategic Design Sessions 

Following the strategic planning exercise, 
conference participants broke into small- 
er groups for a networking lunch and a 
series of interactive strategic design ses- 
sions facilitated by NAB trainers. These 
sessions are described below under 
Report Out. 

Report Out Session 

The strategic planning session set the 
stage for five strategic planning groups 
split by region. Generally, the regional 
groups split into five or six subgroups, 
usually divided by states. These sub- 
groups brainstormed the elements of a 
good transitions system, and then came 
together to list the common elements. 
Each regional group then selected a 
spokesperson to present the common ele- 
ments to all conference participants. 

It should be noted here that a number of 
participants throughout the conference 
emphasized that transitions are no limit- 
ed to going from a voluntary program to a 
state funded adult education program. 
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Transitions go in both directions. 
Additionally, there are transitions from 
GED programs to community colleges or 
to vocational schools, as well. 

This Section will describe the common 
themes that emerged from these sessions. 

All five groups had some statement 
regarding ease of entry across programs 
such as a single or holistic assessment. 
One group used the image of an informa- 
tion super highway that crosses bound- 
aries between agencies and ser/ices. A 
second group visualized a hassle-free, 
barrier-free transition process. Another 
group used words such as seamless, 
smooth, and painless to describe the 
transition process from the student's per- 
spective. Equitable access, through qual- 
ity and appropriate support services, 
such as one-stop shopping (co-location) 
and alternative learning approaches to 
meet individual needs and cultural dif- 
ferences were listed as common elements 
by most of the five groups. 

Another set of common elements focused 
on respect for the learner. Conference 
attendees visualized a transition process 
that is learner-centered, with programs 
and instruction guided by the learners' 
goals, and student leadership on plan- 
ning or policy sides. 

Cooperation and collaboration was 
another common theme. One group 
noted that each agency can be true to its 
own mission, but still be collaborative. 
Another group thought there should be 
mutual respect for all participants, while 
a third believed that collaboration 
includes: systemic assessment; referral 
and staff development; transitions in all 
directions; and recognition of the legiti- 
mate place of volunteers. For a fourth 
group, collaboration included communi- 
cation linkages and shared ownership. 
Open and honest communication was 



also thought to be important by many 
groups. 

Accountability was mentioned frequent- 
ly. One group believed that accountabili- 
ty should be agreed to by all providers, 
that regulations should be promulgated, 
and that there should be "waivers" for 
meeting the spirit of the law. Another 
group thought that adult students should 
move through this continuum with pro- 
gram accountability and that a successful 
transition strategy requires mutual 
accountability. 

In terms of the actual transition, two 
groups mentioned assimilation to new 
programs or effective orientations. A 
third group mentioned guidance, 
open-entry, open-exit programs, and a 
holistic intra- and inter-agency approach. 
This group also thought that peer sup- 
port was important to the transition. 

Staff development was explicitly men- 
tioned by two of the five groups, with a 
third citing value placed on lifelong 
learning, which could apply to staff as 
well as students. 

One group's ideal transition system 
included unlimited resources, while 
funding (including in-kind support) 
through various sources - the communi- 
ty, stakeholders, and state and federal 
governments - was considered important 
by another group. 

Instruction was mentioned by all five 
groups. Besides being student-centered, 
one group felt that instruction should be 
quality, flexible, cutting edge, and should 
use the latest technology. A second 
group thought that the number of hours 
of instruction should be increased. A 
third group mentioned qualified instruc- 
tion that is goal driven and allows stu- 
dents to move at their own pace. One of 
these groups also stated that instruction 
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would be supported through case man- 
agement, support groups (of learners, 
mentors, etc.) and by 
community/employer support. A fourth 
group stated that accelerated instruction, 
supported by good quality materials 
should be available. Finally, the fifth 
group thought the content of the instruc- 
tion should be applicable. Knowledge of 
and/or use of community-wide services 
was suggested by two groups. 

Conclusion. A special mention should 
be made of the team from Tennessee for 
their dedication and commitment to 
improving literacy instruction. During 
the Strategic Design Session, they devel- 
oped the Mission Statement which was 
unanimously praised during the Report 
Outs. This Mission Statement captures 



the spirit if not the letter of the 
Conference on Transitions and is com- 
prehensive in its scope yet clear in its 
direction. The mission statement can be 
found in the section entitled Conclusion. 



Wrap-up/Closing 

Ron Pugsley of the Cffice of Vocational 
and Adult Education, made brief remarks 
at the conclusion of the conference dur- 
ing which he commented on the progress 
that had been made over the previous 
two-and-a-half days and urged partici- 
pants to continue their efforts to improve 
literacy and adult education transitions. 
Steve Golightly thanked the participants 
and officially closed the conference. 
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Introduction 

When developing a program or 
project that involves multi- 
ple organizations or agen- 
cies, considerable attention 
must be given to developing a plan that 
meets the identified needs, yet can be 
implemented within the capabilities of 
the participating entities. All too fre- 
quently, organizations try to develop col- 
laborative plans simply by gathering all 
the parties around the table and "ham- 
mering it out." Unfortunately, the plans 
created with this kind of approach often 
meet with little success during the imple- 
mentation stage, or there is not enough 
substance to sustain the collaborative 
efforts during long-term operational peri- 
ods. 

The purpose of these materials is to steer 
you through a process for developing col- 
laborative strategies to enhance transi- 
tioning adult students from individual 
tutoring to more structured instructional 
environments. It is important to note 
that this handbook describes a process 
rather than the process. Flexibility is 
key. Each state is different, as are the 
potential collaborative partners. 
Developing a successful plan requires 
adapting the suggested process steps 
where appropriate. 

Since the potential partners may have 
different perceptions of what is needed, 
different priorities and resources, and 
different ways of operating, it is essential 
to use an objective approach tc develop- 
ing a plan to collaborate. This allows the 
partners to remain focused on the de- 
sired outcome while providing a frame- 
work to overcome the inevitable obsta- 
cles. The format in this guidebook also 
encourages the partners to be creative 
and innovative in their planning efforts. 
"Stepping out of the familiar" will often 



help you find more effective ways to 
serve the needs of your adult students. 



Getting Started 

If you or your organization want to 
develop a collaborative partnership with 
other organizations to develop or 
improve transition strategies that move 
adult students from one instructional 
environment to another, you must first 
identify the potential partners. 

QUESTIONS TO GUIDE YOU 

What organizations or agencies in your 
state provide one-on-one literacy instruc- 
tion through volunteers? 

Laubach? 

LVA? 

Churches? 
CBOs? 
Libraries? 
Others? 

An excellent resource for this question 
could be your state and/or local literacy 
councils. These councils usually have 
comprehensive lists of all organizations 
that provide this service. 

Are there any organizations or agencies 
that have expressed an interest in working 
with your organization? 

Are there any organizations or agencies 
that have expressed concerns about the 
transition process for their adult students? 

What organizations or agencies might 
represent a potential "natural link" to 
your organization's programs and services? 

Who else (organizations, agencies or 
individuals) might have knowledge or 
experience that would be beneficial in 
your efforts to develop collaborative tran- 
sition partnerships? 
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When the potential partners have been 
contacted and have agreed to meet to 
explore the possibilities of enhancing 
transitions, you are ready to begin the 
actual process of developing a plan. It 
isn't until the end of the process that a 
real partnership exists. At that time, 
members will clearly understand: 

• the role each has to play; 

• the resources each will contribute; and 

• the way the transition will work. 

When everyone agrees to the proposed 
plan and commits to it, the partnership is 
cemented. But how do you develop a 
plan that promotes commitment from the 
partners? By using a structured process. 



DEVELOPING THE VISION 

The best place to begin is at the end. 
Think of the process as a trip you want to 
take. You must first decide where you're 
going, then determine the best way to get 
there. 

In this strategic planning process, you 
begin by having the partners describe 
their "vision" of the desired outcome. 
The diagram at the end of this guide and 
the guidelines below give you a frame- 
work for structuring this exercise and 
capturing the results. It also allows all 
partners to contribute their perspective 
to the process. 
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Developing The Vision 

Instructions: 

1 . Make copies of the Developing 
The Vision page and hand it out to all 
partners. " ' * • - . 

2. Ask them to work independently at 
first and write down their descriptions 
of the "ideal" transition strategy. This 
is an "anything goes" description. 
Encourage people to dream, to focus 
on the ideal without regard for poten- 
tial obstacles. 

3. Use the following questions as a 
guide in developing the vision, j t , - ; 

Questions to Guide You 7 ^ " > v ,7* ;- j « , 

A. What will this transition look litce^ !A 
from the aduft student's perspective? 

B. What willrt look like from your 
organization's or agency's perspec , f 

C. How will an adult student move 
through this transition from one type of 
instruction to another? - 



Hi 



D. What are the elements that need 
to be incorporated to promote a suc- 
cessful transition strategy? 
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Sharing The Vision 

Once everyone has completed individ- 
ual descriptions, the next step is to 
share the descriptions with the other 
partners. This process provides an 
opportunity for all members of the 
group to increase their understanding 
of their partners' priorities, values, 
operations and resources. 

One person (preferably someone not 
involved in the planning process) 
needs to be recording the information 
. on an overhead transparency or flip 
chart. There will be one or two 
".sheets" for each organization and 
several pages describing the process ( 
from the adult stodenfsp^ 
since each member was asked to 
describe this perspective in addition to 
his/her own. .. • f XiJ~ ( < w£< . o - * s\ - 

NOTE: Group members may ask 
questions to clarify description, but 
there should be no negative feedback 
or reactions at this particular point in 
the process. Thus far, the process has 
been designed to promote creativity 
and innovation with no regard to possi- 
ble obstacles. Partners should be 
describing an " ideal* program. Reality 
factors will be introduced later. 
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Exercise 3 : 



CREATING ACOMMOT"3 

^Itf >? ^Vision ^ 

Now that all perspectives hsN^9^7' I J 
presented, the partners can DMtnta: - % 

the separate descriptions. Ul&^Jor- 
mat beiow to guide you. . f :^^^&'& : < 

A. What are tfce elements <tf Dncroes 
that are most o^mnpn to aTO 
spectives? /.^rv^.^^^i^,.^ -v 



^ - ..... . -.-£s v 



B. What innovative Ideas or/** : ^"^ ; " r 
approach^ have real pote 
being included into a strat 

Cr \A/htch elements are 




combined to incorporate tne^^»J>r , " 

Use the questions above a^ ^^^sfor^ 
creating a desired o&tiiynna K \ t 
onwhichthepartnerecanreaOTapre- ^ 
liminary ^reement;; v • 

Developing the Ran ' ;^^p^' 1 " ■ 

With the preliminary desired outcome 
determined, the focus now turns to 
developing an actual plan th^revyiH . 
' transform it from a vision intb a^ reality. 
A detailed action plan is tt^^rae for 
acoonriilishing the trar^ormOToh. A 
truly successful action plan for a transh 
tion strategy will be based c^^^Sorvs 
learned by others, best pfBctft^^rvd 
- irvdepth knowledge of wl^t'y^td . . 
work best in your state or ared^ /A* \ 
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Exercise 4 



Developing Goals, 
Objectives & activities 

■ ' ; .. - . * :?: % V j 

Sfqp f : Develop overall goals for your 

strategy- ;; ;y. ; ■.. 

What are the major elements that must 
be achieved for the strategy to be sue- | 
cessfully implemented? •! 

[Think of the elements as pieces of a > 
jigsaw puzzle. When ail of the pieces 
are put together correctiy, a complete 
picture is created. These goals - or 
pieces of the puzzle - reflect major 
areas that are critical for the program's 

success. For example, you might have 

Funding, Program Deyel op ment v . 

' Re<^"rtm^n|* Coordination, etc. 7* ! 

- rn^w areas.forypurplan,] ( i $|^ v| 

The group as a whole should deter- : . f 
mine the major areas - or ''ingredients'' ;t f 
.essential to your transition strategy. If ; 
possible, try to limit the major areas to \ 
five or six. Otherwise, the process and 
the plan can become too cumbersome. 

For each major area, the partners 
should develop a goal statement that 
describes the specific result to be . y ' 
achieved. For instance, a goal for ^ 
Recruitment might be^ V L ? ■ v 



To involve all volunteer agencies that 
* operate at the focal level. 

Or, you might want to make your goal 
statement broader: . ♦ . 

A mechanism will be in place to enlist 
the participation of appropriate agencies 
or entities operating at the local level in a 
statewide transition strategy. 

To do this exercise, you might consider 



; ' breaking up the main planning group 
j into smaller groups and assigning each 
r group brie or two of the major areas. 
i These smaller groups can then develop 
i. the goal statements and bring them 
/.. before the'whde group for discussion 
and alteration where necessary.' 

. When the group has agreed on the 
* goal statements and their wording, you 
are ready to move to the next step. 

Step 2: Develop Objectives to \ , . 
Support the Goals. 

. In this step, the focus should be on 
{ deciding what the partners must do or 
lyvhat must happen in order for the goafs 
to be achieved How do you bring '..^f \ 
about this^oal? 'Again, if you think of ; \ 
" the goal asthe destination of a trip^ then 
the objectives -and the activities that ^ . 
■ ; ^support them should answer the glies^ ' . 
. tion: Hpvy do we get there? 

Goals nre generally very broad. In order 
to make them happen, you have to 
break them down into smaller, more 
manageat ,e pieces. Objectives and the 
activities described in Step 3 serve this 
purpose. v" \^}'~*-: 

Using the goal statement developed in 
Step 1 , f or example, you might develop 
the following objective: ' : 

• .Objective 1 

Create a Strategy to Promote 
Statewide Local-Level Participation 

You might have two objectives; you 
might have six. However, when all of 
these objectives are accomplished, the 
goal will become a reality. Try to avoid 
making the objectives too large or too 
complicated. Again, the focus is on 
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what specific results must be accom- 
plished in order to achieve the goal. 

Step 3: Develop activities to achieve 
the objectives. 

The purpose of this step is to deter- 
mine the actual activities that must be 
conducted - the action plan. If you still 
use the example of the jigsaw puzzle, 
then you are breaking the big picture 
down into smaller and smaller pieces. 

Key Concept: 

Planning is done from the top down - 

from general to specific. 
Implementation is done from the bot- 
tom up -from specific to general 

Ah acrivity that will help achieve trie ' 
objective used as an example in Step 2 
might be: -' ■ y^' C^l > '' ■ 

Activity 

Identify all volunteer entities operating 
at the local level throughout the state. 

As the smaller pieces are put together, 
the whole picture begins to emerge. 

Points To Guide Activity Development 

As you are working on Step 3, remem- 
ber that activities need to be very specif- 
ic. They must refiect a specific action 
that will be taken. One way to help 
ensure this is to begin each activity 
description with an action verb - 
appoint list, contact, write, develop, 
meet compile, devise, conduct create, 
coordinate, interview, survey, design, 
incorporate, etc. 

To emphasize the need for progress, it 
is usually a good idea to put a time 
frame on objectives and activities. Time 
frames help you organize resources and 
schedules, as well as motivate you to 



maintain momentum. 

Try to avoid using vague words or 
words that have multiple meanings to 
: the participating partners, if the activi- 
ties are dearly stated, then they are eas- 
ier to achieve. 

Refining the Plan 

Up to this point in the process, you've 
been encouraged not to "critique" the 
goals, objectives and activities - for a 
good reason. It is much too easy to get 
bogged down on details or words 
when going through these steps. That 
impedes progress. Discussing the neg- 
t :. alive aspects of a group member's sug- 
} gestionhas.aterKter^to^rpwcold 
I water on tfje creative jiirocess and . 
■ : ' * reduce the amount off participation. This 
. can be deadly to the strategy's success. 

: Another advantage of waiting until this 
point to identify and discuss problem 

: areas is that group members will usually 
see the difficulties involved in some of 
their suggestions, or the impracticality, 
and voluntarily withdraw the suggestion 
or work to make it acceptable. 
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. Exercise 5^v, 



Identifying and 
Handling Obstacles 

As a gjpup# V**) need td [analyze the 
transition strnfegy's plan to 
tfyarl^p^^ ^ 
identi&^l^ ! 

!T- £* >. ^ -sir:-;;- tv«v .s^?- ■ ■ -*-v " tf 

implementing the strategy, you can: ^ , 
Mal«ad8L»iErrierte action ; • 

Devise strategies to eliminate or 
reduce '^obstacles; and % ' ; >: * 1 . 

decide in advance how to handle 
them if and wheathey apse... . , . ^ , 




Quesliofvs To Guide You [ 

Are there any laws and/br regulations 
that cpuld^negiatively affect the objec- 
tives ai^lactivWes in your plan? 

Could any of the parte of the plan be 
affected by limited resources? <T 



Are! there anyenyirohrrientai factors 
that could have a negative impact on 
yourpfen? ("Environmental factors" 
include governing boards, political con- 
siderations, physical space, staff, etc.) 

What problems does each partner 
think will be encountered in imple- 
menting the plan? 

What steps could be taken or strate- 
gies devised to reduce or eliminate the 

obstacles? 



'•'^■FINING THE.. PLAN^^, 

-When you have completed the P/fNg-^ L $ 
oms exercises, you should have ai^la^.' .* 
: ttofy substantial transition strategy^ 




* should also be one that is responsive. , v» 
to the diverse perspectives of the ^rt~ v 
nering entities. Now it's time to cjo a^ 
"reality check" on your strategy. 

Completing the plan allows you to see 
the big picture, and the elements *gL^^3£ 
. the ^n^n te a^ 

context*. ypur initial plan wqrVt Igap^-* v " 



improving. _ 
Questions To Guide You 



As you did in Exercise 5, the gn 
needs to "anaiyra^e plan. .^J^.^^g^^ 
however, you're looking at it with;|r^>i|0: 
eye for 'items or areas that need^^^^^ 

Are there any objectives and actiy*-^ :; 
ties that are impractical, impossible or 
unrealistic? ( If so, can they be altered . 

to incorporate their positive points?" 

• ,*vJ\ ^ \ i * ■■ ■ ■•" * T H^t' 

Axe there any objectives or activities, 
that are unclear? 



Are there any words or terms that 
need clarifying? 

Are there any gaps in the plan? 

Are there any goals or objectives 
with insufficient supporting steps? 
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EXERCISE 7 



Making Operational 
Decisions 

With the plan now complete in terms 
of the actions that must be taken to 
achieve the transition strategy, you 
need to turn your attention to the ' 
"nuts and bolts." Ask the following 
questions about each activity in the 
plan: 

Who will have the responsibility for 
seeing that this activity is completed 
within the stated time frame? 

What resources are needed to . 
accomplish each objective/activity? 

staff?" N - : ;;TV'\/ ■ '■ 

Facilities? 

- * ■?&•"•+ 
Funds? ~ 



Materials? lb ? ■ + ^ 

External support? v Ui 

You also need to determine how the 
group will measure or keep track of 
the implementation progress. Will you 
meet on a regular basis? Exchange 
progress reports? 

Rease note that it is essential that you 
have in place a method for maintaining 
constant and open communications 
among thp participating entities. 
Problems will inevitably arise, and 
good communications will prevent the 
molehills from becoming mountains. 



Congratulations! You have completed 
the planning process for developing or 
enhancing a transition strategy. Here are 
the steps you've gone through: 

Determining the desired outcome - 
the transition strategy that will work 
best for your state or agency. 

Developing the goals that must be 
achieved to make the strategy an reali- 
ty. 

Breaking the goals down into more 
manageable objectives and activities. 

Determining the specific activities that 
must be accomplished. 

Identifying the obstacles that may be 
encountered and devising a strategy to 
handle them. 

Determining the resources needed to 
implement the strategy. 

Defining the role and responsibilities 
of each participating entity. 

All you have to do now is implement the 
plan. 

GOOD LUCK ... but you don't need 
luck because you have a STRATEGIC 
PLAN! 
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In summary, there were several 
themes which ran throughout the 
project. These were that: 

• The transition should be smooth and 
student-centered, with such features 
as a single or holistic assessment. 

• There should be respect for the stu- 
dent, as well as mutual respect among 
agencies and organizations involved. 

• Cooperation and collaboration among 
groups is paramount. 

• A successful transition program 
includes program accountability. 

• There should be an emphasis on staff 
development and lifelong learning. 

• Instruction should be: learner cen- 
tered; applicable; high quality; cutting 
edge. It should make use of available 
technology and be accelerated. Finally, 
it should be supported by case man- 
agement, through learner/mentor sup- 
port groups and through 
community/employer support. 



Finally, a central theme of the 
Conference was the need for sustained 
follow- up efforts, especially at the 
regional, state and local level. 
Conference attendees expressed an inter- 
est in participating in future activities 
that focused on the issue of building bet- 
ter partnerships between literacy volun- 
teer and adult education programs. In 
response to suggestions made during the 
Conference, the Department of Education 
and the National Alliance of Business 
will conduct a series of Regional 
Workshops in early 1995 on the issue of 
adult literacy transitions. The 
Workshops will be held in selected cities 
across the country and will provide adult 
education and literacy practitioners the 
opportunity to strengthen the partner- 
ships that were formed during the 
national conference in Washington. 
These Workshops will focus specifically 
on transition strategies at the regional 
and state levels and will continue the 
strategic planning process for developing 
transition strategies for learners in adult 
education and literacy programs. 



M i ss i o N State m e n^t 



We will have in place a system of Literacy/Adult Education with 
open lines of communication among all providers, which will 
enable and empower students to receive the instructional and 
support services appropriate to their identified and expanding 
goals and needs. 
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